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NOTES FROM PROF. WILLIAMS. 





About The Progressive Farmer, A Valuable Free Book 
for Stockmen, and Alfalfa Growing. 


The best thing in the papers this week is the 
announcement that Editor Poe declines the offer 
to the editorship of the New York magazine and 
will remain in charge of The Progressive Farmer. 
It is my conviction that no place in the world 
to-day is so inviting to a young man of construc- 
tive mental power as the South. Great things are 
to be done here in the present generation. We 
have come into our constructive period. And the 
South intends to deal well with those of her sons 
who love her and know how to serve her. I believ 
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circle. They are wide awake and keen to go for- 
ward. They will support you, Mr. Editor. 

If I may pass from this pleasing fact to stock- 
raising, I should like to say that if you wish a 
valuable book, write to your Congressman and 
ask for a copy of the Twentieth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. This report con- 
tains an article of one hundred pages on the man- 
agement and feeding of pigs. You will get valua- 
ble information from it. And if your Congress- 
man is as good a one as mine, he will be glad to 
send it to you. 

Another thing I have learned is how to get a 
good field of alfalfa. Try this plan, if you are 
interested. Select a half acre near your feeding 
place. It must be well drained and good land. 
Give it as much stable manure as you can spare 
this spring. It is a little place, so plow it deep 
and harrow it fine. Then sow cow peas on it. Then 
in September, if the cow peas are not too rank, 
plow them under, running a cutaway harrow over 
them first. Then make a solid, fine sced bed and 
sow 10 pounds best alfalfa seed. In May this plot 
should be ready for mowing. And you can cut it 
every thirty days. Whenever you can spare a 
load of stable manure, spread it on the alfalfa. 

H. H. WILLIAMS. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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A Progressive Farmer’s Comments on Our Last Issue. 


Messrs. Editors: I send my renewal for this 
year, 1905; I am more pleased than ever with the 


paper. 
of the best of all the good numbers. 

Charles Petty has some good ideas on health, 
planting oats, and exhausting land. Deep plough- 
ing, thorough harrowing, and double cropping 
with cow peas and clover 1s fine. 

Our dairyman friend, C. C. Moore, is a plain, 
pointed, spicy writer, and always gives good ad- 
vice. He is small in statute, but has a large brain, 
and full of energy. And all farmers should take 


| velop this goodly land of ours. And it will saan 


“School Libraries ;”“Rural Mail Delivery and Tele- 


The last number, January 24th, was one | 


ents, but it would make this letter too long, and 





his advice about cows and keeping farm accounts. 
I have been taking an inventory of my possessions 
twice a year (January 1st and June 1st when I list 
for taxes) every year that I have farmed for 40 
years, and when commenced planting, ete., amount 
of crops made, and all the important events and 
work done o nthe farm. JI often refer to it to 
know what laborers, stock, etc., employed that year 
and the number of horses, mules, cattle, ete. 

_ I practice Professor Burkett’s advice as to feed- 
ing the cotton seed to stock, and it pays better 
than any other plan. 

Dr. Freeman always gives something good 
about home comforts, health, terracing, deep plow- 
ing ete.; and he writes like he talks, in an open 
frank, honest style. 

H. W. King’s advice about saving money is 
good. The farmers lose a great deal by not read- 
ing our agricultural papers, by which they would 
often avoid the impositions practiced on them by 
unscrupulous agents. And when you want atty- 
thing go to your own merchants or manufacturers 
and buy a good article and pay for it, and he will 
always give you satisfaction. 

Your editorials this week are grand and good. 
And as long as you write that way, we cannot 
spare you. Stay with us in North and South Car- 
olina, and help us to fight our own battles and de- 


suggestions of last week in “The Remaking of a 
Rural Commonwealth”—“Improvement of Public 
Roads:” “Better Methods of Rural Education;” 


phones;” “Farmers’ Clubs;” “The Old-time Far- 
mer and his Modern Prototype”—all of which 
I enjoyed so much and will file away and read it 
over and over again. 

I hope our farmers will take Brother Parker’s 
advice and stand pat; hold fast to the cotton and 
reduce the acreage. They have been talking it 
for years, but every one thinks the other fellow 
will get ahead, and so they go on in the old rut 
until they have cut it so deep that they can’t travel 
it now. Twelve years ago I cut my cotton crop 
one-half to ten acres to the horse, and doubled, the 
corn, wheat, oats, hay, cattle, hogs; and have been 
making an independent living, educating the chil- 
dren and improving the land. 

And if Sam Archer will come to see us, we can 





set him down to some good country hams and] 


sausage, some good home-made patent flour 
ground at the Mecklenburg Roller Mill, and home- 
raised corn bread, and a mess of big or lye hominy, 
with a dessert of peaches and Jersey cream, or 
strawberry pie. 

Have sold more than half my cotton at 10 cents 
and have the balance stacked away, and will hold 
on with tar, pitch and turpentine grit, notwith- 
standing I held some last year from 16 cents to 11 
cents. 

So you see I am truly a loyal farmer. And I 
have no idea now of going back to the ante-bellum 
or extensive cotton planting system of farming, 
but will continue to work less land and more thor- 
oughly, raise more provisions, more stock, more 
manure, and use improved implements with mod- 
ern, practical methods. I would like for our farm- 
ers to try this plan for a few years, and they 
will be in better condition. 

Well, there are many other good articles that I 
would like to notice from your good correspond- 


I am afraid the reading would be dull. But I en- 
joy them all—the Home Circle, Social Chat, Read- 
ine Course, and all. With good wishes for them 
all, and great prosperity for The Progressive 


Farmer—and may its field of usefulness be greatly 
enlarged. W. E. ARDREY. 





Hold Your Cotton, H. C. D........ 





Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 





Give the Girls a Chance. 


The daughters of well-to-do farmers do not 
have full work. They cannot do ordinary farm 
work with their father and brothers. Those living 
in the cotton sections may pick cotton a few 
weeks, but they are not fully employed the balance 
of the year. Why not turn over the poultry to the 
girls? It is a pleasant and interesting business. 
Besides The Progressive Farmer, take some first 
class poultry paper. Let the girls charge the fam- 
ily with all the eggs and fowls used at home and 
keep an account of sales. In this way the father 
will get. a valuable lesson as to value of poultry 
as well as of girls. Bear in mind that two dozen 


. turkeys averaging 12 pounds each are now worth 


as much as a bale of cotton. Another suitable 
business for girls is raising bees and honey. That 
is light work and quite remunerative in good 
honey years. A girl might have a liking for cattle 
and then she should have charge of the milk and 
butter. That would be an excellent training for 
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ward 10 know how to do things that have to be 


done in every family. Give the girls the best 
chance possible. 


The Tenant System. 


For years we have been watching the tenant 
system. It is generally injurious to land. There 
will be little subsoiling, sowing of small grain, 
rlanting of fruit trees, terracing and ditching, 
when tenants rent land from year to year. The 
best plan for the landlord is to hire his plow 
hands the year round. Then he controls the farm. 
He ean either hire the hoeing and picking cotton, 
or he ean do all the plowing and let hands hoe and 
gather crops, receiving one-third after expenses 
for fertilizer and ginning are paid. The next best 
method is to furnish stock and let the tenants do 
all the work and receive one-half. That is about 


the rule in the Piedmont section of this State. It 


is quite noticeable that the farmer who owns his 
farm animals and directs the work, improves his 
land every year. Any farm cultivated by short 
term tenants with poor stock, will go down until 


no one will live on it. 
CHARLES PETTY. 
Spartanburg Co., S. C. 
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Crops, Soils and Fertilizers | 


CONDUCTED BY B. W. KILGORE, 


Btate Chemist North Carolina Department of iculture | 
and Director Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- | 
swered. ; 











Brief Notes About Fertilizers. 


Messrs. Editors: The question of fertilizers we 
have always with us; and few subjects are more 
misunderstood by the mass of farmers. Many use 
commercial fertilizers almost exclusively, while 
others regard them with distrust and suspicion. 

The fertilization of each crop must be a special 
study; but a few general rules may be laid down: ; 

One of these is that the fertility—the produc- 
ing power—of any land depends upon, (1) the 
chemical condition of the soil, the amount and 
availability of the plant food present, the alka- 
linity or acidity of the soil, ete.; (2) the physical 
condition, the tilth, moisture-holding capacity, 
ete.; and probably (3) the bacteria present in the 
soil. © 

To maintain soil fertility both the supplies of 
plant food and the physical condition must be 
kept up. A soil in the finest tilth would neces- 
sarily be unproductive unless it contained the ele- 
ments necessary for plant growth; and one 
abundantly suprlied with these might be unpro- 


ductive if not containing enough humus to make | 


it retentive of moisture. 

Commercial fertilizers may keep up the supply 
of plant food in the soil, but they will not do 
anything for its physical condition. To improve 
this we must depend upon cultivation and the use 
of green and stable manures. These, however, 
seldom furnish the different elements of plant 
food just in the proportions they are needed, so 
that the additional use of mineral fertilizers may 
be quite profitable. 


Of these elements it is best as a rule to supply: 
the nitrogen from the air by the growing of leg- 
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say that the main dependence should be placed 


upon the growing of the legumes and the careful f 


saving of barnyard manures. These may be sup- 
plemented by commercial fertilizers, and if used 
not as medicine for a sick soil, but as food for 
hungry plants their use will be highly profitable. 

This means that the farmer must understand 
the elementary principles of fertilization and use 
the fertilizers so as to furnish a balanced ration, 
so to speak, for each of his crops. , 
E. E. MILLER. 
Morristown, Tenn. 





Terracing Land: A Mecklenburg Farmer's 
Experience. 


Messrs. Editors: I am glad to see the subject of 
terracing discussed in your esteemed paper, for 
I consider the protection of our land from wash- 
ing, especially the cotton and tobacco fields, of 
very great importance to our farmers. 

We commenced terracing in my nighborhood 
about fifteen years ago. Some townships began 
earlier than this. It is a plan that has proved 
very popular with the farmers of Mecklenburg, 
and a large proportion of the fields are terraced 
now. 

I use the level terrace, and it is generally used 
in our county. I prefer a hillside ditch to a ter- 
race with a fall to carry off the water. My idea 
of a terrace is for the rows and terraces all to 
be on a perfect level, holding all the water possi- 
ble, and letting the surplus pass off in a thin 
sheet, not collecting enough at any one point to 
do any damage to the soil. 

Now I realize that this is easier said than 
done, but I think it is the best and cheapest plan 
for the average farmer; and we should try, and 
if we fail, try again, until we reach this ideal sys- 
tem. I confess that I am only trying, for some- 


times the heavy summer rains cut through the 
terraces, and an unsightly gully is formed, but I 
patch up the terrace and later the grass grows on 
it, when it is not easily broken through. 

I consider the terrace at best a necessary evil, 
for it is a great nuisance in a wheat or oat field, 


} and I always plow them down when these crops 


are sown, and in a corn field, I like to plant the 
terrace in peas. 

I have quit throwing up terraces with shovels 
and hoes, except when crossing low places. After 
marking the terrace with small plow, I use a two 
horse turn plow, and throw four furrows together. 
I find that deer plowing and level culture is a 
great help in protecting the soil from washing. 

I have succeeded best with terracing on a field 
that had been sown in wheat and peas for three 
years in succession, and each year broken deep 
with a three-mule disk plow. This field has been 
in cotton for the past three years, and the ter- 
races never have broken, and the field has not 
washed. 

I consider the Mangum system of terracing the 
most perfect one, but it is too expensive for the 
average farmer. I may have something to say 
later as to the plan of laying off terraces. 

JOHN McDOWELL. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





The Best Investment. 


| The best investment is a postal or postage 
|! stamp used to apply for the free catalogs of our 
-advertisers. These books are often worth several 
‘dollars apiece for the information they contain. 
+ The highest talent is usually employed in writing 
| and illustrating our advertisers’ catalogs, so that 
they may be of the utmost service. Aside from 
purely advertising matter—which of itself is of- 
ten just what you most want to know about— 
F almost every trade booklet contains technical in- 
F struction of rare interest and real practical value. 
F The farmer and his family who send for catalogs 


} plans for the season are sure to succeed. 
For the general farmer it is therefore safe to 
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Naming the Farms. 


7 





As the Reporter has remarked on several occa- 
sions before, the worst thing about the rural] free 
delivery is its destruction of the individuality of 
the country districts, many sections such as Neat- 
man, Mizpah, Wamedot, Max, Muff, etc., being 
now known only generally as belonging to such 
and such an R. F. D. route. Often these routes 
take their names from some point in an outside 
county, as Madison R. F. D. No. 4, Brim R. F. D. 
No. 1, or Rural Hall R. F. D. No. 1, ete., and the 
identity of many of our neighborhoods has been 
lost. Now, we don’t like this and we hope to see 
our folks take on more largely to the pretty cus- 
tom of naming their farms which has obtained 
to some extent in the county. “Oakland Farm” is 
the name of Sheriff R. J. Petree’s place; “Locust 
Hill,” is the home of Mr. I. G. Ross, and “Pleas- 
ant Retreat” the residence of Rev. P. Oliver, 
while Mr. W. A. Petree names his home “Glen 
View.” 

Let all our people name their farms and send 
the names to the Reporter, that they may be pub- 
lished. It would interest everybody. The custom 
is not only useful in determining the location of 
our people, but is pretty, savoring of the good 
old days of yore when our Southland was famous 
for its good cheer, hospitality and _ chivalry.— 
Danbury Reporter. 





Notwithstanding the low price of cotton, it is 
not improbable that the present year will be one 
of general prosperity. It is an off year in poli- 
ties; there are no campaigns, no general elections. 
From these sources no disturbances will come to 
business conditions. The business man, the pro- 
fessional man, the farmer, and the mechanic is 
each left to devote his time, talent, and attention 
to the business of bettering his own condition in 
the world, and it would indeed be surprising if in- 
dividual effort did not have a wholesome effect ur- 
on the conditions of prosperity this year.—Gas- 





tonia Gazette. 


WINTER ON THE FARM. 





How the Soil Tiller May Profitably Employ His Time 
When Regular Work is at a Standstill. 


Messrs. Editors: When we were enjoy- 
. . e ~~ 
ing those beautiful days in October and 
most of November, the practical farmer 


had little time for meditation. Now that 
this housing work is generally done, this beauti- 
ful autumn weather gone, and Boreas with his 
icy clutches has penned us in, we can sit by the 
fire and plan, meditate, retrospect and prospect. 
We will now look over those field accounts. 
Which plat of ground shows up best as to yield? 
How does that two-acre patch of sweet potatoes 
show up as to winter stored roots and fattened 
porkers? Which made the best and cheapest corn 
—lot manure, guano or unfertilized soil? Did 
that field I plowed and sub-soiled twelve to four- 
teen inches deep pay for the time and trouble? 
These and hundred of other questions the far- 
mer can ask and answer sitting by his desk while 
the icy breath of winter prevents any active out- 
side operation. These—to some people—cheerless 
winter days are to the real thoughtful farmer the 
very best days of the year; they afford a conveni- 
ent and suitable time for planning the approach- 
ing campaign after quietly and carefully looking 
over the results of the work just completed. 
With his church parer, his farm paper, his lit- 
erary paper, his Sunday-school paper, and per- 
haps half a dozen others of varied interests on 
the farmer’s table, something for every varied 
taste and intelligence in the home; something be- 
sides the mere food for the body; something to 
help each member of the family to become not 
only an intelligent citizen, but also a happy, cheer- 
ful working force in the advancing energies that 
go to make up this busy world. It is the duty of 
every citizen, every household, to prepare intel- 
lectual and spiritual food for those dependent up- 
on that household. Laying in store for winter 
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not the sum total of a farmer’s duties; and when 
he has provided those other essentials for real life 
in the home, those dreary days and long nights are 
transformed into cheerful, inspiring periods of 
growth—not physical growth merely, essential as 
it is, but growth in a real knowledge of the things 
that go toward making the best of life as we go 
along. 

Brother farmer, go out to your school-room oc- 
casionally. Be a boy again just for an hour and 
see how much better you can apnreciate the boys 
when they return home at night. Take a book 
home with you and read it. There is a rural 
library in most schools now where there is a pro- 
gressive community, and we old farmers ought to 
go out occasionally and get a book—even if it be 
“Gilderoy’s Book for Boys,” or “Dombey & Son;” 
something to spice up the long evenings and thaw 
out that crusty, frozen heart and let the renewed 
intellectual or spiritual circulation start afresh 
during these chill winter days. You will be bet- 
ter for it; your home will be by far the better, 
and the world around you will present beauties 
and joys even amid the chilly winds and sleets of 


winter; and when spring returns you'll have the 
glow of springtime in your soul and not be look- 
ing back with dreary thoughts of the hard winter. 


Craven Co., N. C. im In 


Mr. A. W. Barkley, of Iredell County, tells the 
Landmark that a spoonful of molasses put in the 
cow’s feed twice a day will destroy the odor of the 
wild onion in milk and butter. We commend this 
simple remedy very cordially to our friends who 
sell milk, and hope it may solve a very serious 


problem in this and other setcions.—Charity and 
Children. 








Women can make pin money soliciting new 
subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer. Write 
for terms and sample copies. If vou know a 
friend who ought to subscribe for The Progres- 
sive Farmer, send us his name and let us send him 
two or three sample copies. Then ask him for his 
subscription. 
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Live Stock and Dairy 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES WM. BURKETT, 


Professor of Agriculture, N. ©. A. & M. College, and Agri- 
culturist North Carolina Experiment Station. 


Inquiries of Progressive Farmer readers cheerfully an- 
swered. - 











FEEDING HORSES. 


As a rule we feed all of our farm animals un- 
balanced rations; and by this I mean we are not 
careful enough to feed the “muscle-forming” 
foods in proper proportion to the “heat and fat- 
forming” foods. It has been frequently mentioned 
in these columns that for any animal to perform 
its usefulness to the highest degree of efficiency, 
it must be fed feeding stuffs that will form both 
muscle and produce energy. It is energv that 
makes the muscles do their work. It is the pro- 
tein, as we call it, that goes to make lean meat or 
muscle in the body, and at the same time supplies 
the other imvortant tissues and constituents like 
the internal organs, blood, nerves, skin, etc. The 
feedine of the “enersy or heat formers,” as they 
are called, make fat for the body and heat in the 
body as a result of this. This divides our feed- 
ing stuffs then into two classes: The muscle- 
formers and the _ heat-producers. Prominent 
among the muscle kinds of food are cotton-seed 
meal, wheat bran, wheat middlings, linseed oil 
meal, cow-peas, etc. Among the heat-producers 
are corn, timothy hay, crab grass hay, corn 
stover, ensilage, etc. Now if the feeder selects 
his feeding stuffs from the first group, he is feed- 
ing too much protein and consequently he wastes 
a great deal of expensive material. If, on the 
other hand, he feeds feeding stuffs that come from 
the second group he is feeding too much of the 
fat-producers, and the animal gets too little of the 
protein or muscle-forming materials, and hence 
does not grow or perform its work to the best ad- 
vantage. For instance, when we feed the horse 


corn and timothy hay we are getting both sub- 
stances trom the latter group, auu we norse Wit 


not stand up under this kind of feeding to the 
extent that he would were wheat bran substituted 
for a part of the corn, or eotton-seed meal sub- 
stituted for a part of the corn, or cow-peas or any 
other feeding stuffs that is relatively high in the 
protein constituents. 

Besides this, the unbalanced ration is unusually 
an expensive one. Corn and timothy hay, in suf- 
ficient quantity to keep the animal in a normal 
and staple form would be more expensive than 
corn and wheat bran and timothy hay. 

These fundamental principles should always be 
kept in mind when feeding any elass of animals. 
We have seen in feeding plants that the fertilizer 
that carries phosphoric acid alone will nov furnish 
potassium or nitrogen. Likewise potassium pro- 
viders will not furnish to the soil nitrogen and 
phosphorus. And so we furnish three kinds of 
materials in our fertilizers when our soils are de- 
ficient in all three kinds. It should be the same 
plan in feeding our animals. ; 

Now we are interested at this time of the veor 
as to what we shall feed our horses. The farmer 
has a number of feeding stuffs that are home- 
grown. It is not necessary to send out of our 
State to purchase timothy hay, when we have at 
home crab grass cow-pea hay and corn stoever. If 
we have pea hay we can feed corn and do not need 


to feed much bran or eotton-seed meal or protein 
providers. If we have corn stover or crab _ 
hay we ought to furnish some kind of fee ing 
stuffs that does furnish protein, aud we see i 
this by feeding two or three vounds of bran ai y 
or a pound or two of cotton-seed meal in ancy 
tion with the corn stover. This will halance “7 
ration, and will furnish protein so as to g's 
blood and the tissues of the body. We can ee 

our horses very economically during the vipa 
time, by feeding a small quantity of corn and corn 
stover and cotton-seed meal or bran. Or we can 
keep them in good egndition by feeding cow-pea 
hay and some corn. Either if these rations are 


economical and efficient. CO. W. BURKETT. 





Bee Keeping Notes. 


Messrs. Editors:—In regard to the inquiry of 
Martin MeClenning and others about bee-keeping 
aud bee hives, I will say I have many years ex- 
perience in keeping bees and in the different hives, 
not as a business, but as a side business that is 
profitable and helpful. In the year 1864 I had 
seventy-two stands in twelve kind of hives; now 
keep fifteen to twenty-five in different hives. The 
kind of hives used should depend on the number 
of stands you wish to keep. A farmer who can 
pay only a little attention to bees and don’t know 
the business, would do well to keep a few stands 
in plain log or box hives not less than one and a 
half inches thick, with one and a half bushel 
capacity inside—grain measure—with thick top 
and bottom plank. Will write all the particulars 
about that kind of hive later, as I hope all will 
study bee-keeping and go into the business with 
some knowledge of the business and of the best 
hives. 

Bee-keepers in the mountain need their hives 
much warmer than in the valley. The A. I. Root 
hive, with the Hofman hanging frames, with 
rlank for the body one and a half inches thick, 
will do for the mountain counties; one inch, be- 
low or in warmer climate. 

One of your correspondents wants to know how 
many pounds of honey per colony. That depends 
on the locality, bee pasturage and season—ten 
pounds per stand some season, and perhaps twenty 
the next, for comb honey. 

Good bee-keepers may get twice that amount of 
strained honey—depending much on the hive, 
locality and pasturage. 

I will write more particulars about hives in the 
next article. S. W. 

Mitchell Co., N. C. 





Building a Silo, and Some Other Diary Problems. 
Mr. C. C. Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 
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fomation. I am running a small dairy and ship- 
ning butter. I have been wanting to come over 
and see your dairy and silos, but it looks as if I 
can’t get away from home. Will you please tell 
me what size silo to build for eight head of milk 
cows and ten young cattle, and what kind of lum- 
ber to use? Do you think it will pay to sow 
Canada field peas and oats together on real good 
land for cow feed?) What cream separator do you 


consider the best? RK. G, B. 


Messrs. Editors:—The foregoing letter is one 
of many I receive asking about the same informa- 
tion as is therein wanted. Perhaps this is a 
time of the year when it is best to discuss silo 
building and forage crops. Both subjects are 
mentioned in the letter I enclose, and informa- 
tion wanted on both. With your permission 
therefore I will answer these letters through your 
paper. 

Before answering the questions asked, I wish 
to set myself straight before the dairy farmers of 
North Carolina, by saying they give me entirely 
too much eredit along the lines of dairy work. I 
wish to say that I have conducted my work for 
years on no money capital and with ramshackie 
buildings, no conveniences whatever, and a heavy 
debt to dream over at night. When I attempted 
to build a silo, for instance, it was necessary to 
figure on the cheapest plan possible; and so with 
all matters pértaining to the advancement or im- 
provement of my dairy operations. 

Therefore I wish to say that I am always glad 
to see visitors, but sorry they are disappointed in 
what they see. 

I wish I had a good barn and such conveniences 
as I know would facilitate the work—and I expect 
there are others who have the same wish. We 
must not let the absence of such facilities deter 
us from our work, however; and for the encour- 
agement of all who have no capital, I will say let 
us do the best we can with what we have. Maybe 





after the debts are paid, the children ‘clothed, fed 
and schooled, we old cow fellows will be able to 
build convenient barns in which we may do the 
work with comfort in our old age. 

Had I eighteen head of cattle to provide for, I 
would build a silo 15 x 24 feet round. I would 
build a wall 9 inches thick, 3 to 6 feet high, being 
governed by the lay of the ground. On this wall 
I would place studding 2 x 4—one stud 8 feet 
long, next one 16 feet, and alternate clear around, 
placing them 16 inches apart, take 1% x 6 16 feet 
ceiling and nail on inside of studs close joint. 
Over this ceiling put tarred building paper (which 
costs about 90 cents per square) and on the paper 
place another cover of ceiling plank. Cover with 
any shape roof you like. 

Use brick or concrete for wall and pine lumber. 
That is the cheapest silo building I have found, 
and is better than one built of 2 x 6 staves and 
hooped. I have one of each, side by side, have 
filled them several years. The double lined one is 
cheapest and keeps silage more perfectly than the 
stave structure does. 

We use the Sharples Tubular cream separator, 
and find it a close skimmer and easy to keep clean. 

Canada peas and oats is a problem. I have had 
fine results often, and again the most complete 
failure. When the Canada pea could be bought at 
80 cents to $1.00 per bushel, I planted with oats 
every year as soon after Christmas as I could 
plow. The seed is now $1.50 per bushel. I do 
not think the crop is certain enough to warrant 
paying so much for seed. 


C. C. MOORE. . 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





‘*Red Albumen.’’ 


A paragraph has been going the rounds of the 
press, and we regret to say has appeared in one of 
our local papers, advising the feeding of “red 
albumen” to hens as a sure producer of eggs. This 


is a gross fake. There is no such thing ac rad 
bumen, and there is nothing red about that. Some 


fakir has made up a compound which he calls “red 
albumen,” most probably out of some cheap drug 
and a little meal, and to sell this rubbish has 
gulled the papers into inserting his reading no- 
tice. It is like the butter-producer which we 
exposed about a year ago—a fake, and nothing 
more. When will editors learn to keep their 
weather eyes open for these fakirs?’—Southern 
Planter. 





Keep Pigs Clean. 


Sigma, who has been giving some sensible and 
practicable articles to the Breeders’ Gazette on 
the management of swine, says: 

“Another thing that I have thoroughly learned 
by dear experience is the vital importance of 
keeping the youngsters out of the mud. One 
week of cold, rainy weather in a muddy pen, even 
if they do have a dry, warm sleeping place, will 
put piggy back at least two weeks in growth. Keep 
them out of the mud, especially cool weather, even 
if to do this you are obliged to confine them to 
a board floor. But the ideal way is to have your 
lots so arranged that the pigs can have the run 
to a grass lot when when the weather is good, and 
ean be readily confined to the board floor when it 
is bad. The mud bath may have its advantages 
for matured hogs, especially those that are in- 
fested with vermin, but I don’t want any of it 
for my pigs neither do I want it mixed with the 
slop so that the pigs will be compelled to eat it. 
Tn fact, I consider mud bad—very bad—for a pig, 
whether taken internally or applied externally.” 





Enclosed find one dollar for renewal for my sub- 
scription. I think so much of the paper and its 
editors I would renew if the price were five dol- 
lars per year. The only objection I have is that 
the paper is too small.—J. D. Yates, Morrisville, 


N.C. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 











A BUSINESS TALK. 





Timely Hints for Farmers Who Would Save Money—The 
Editor Galls Attention to Some Reliable Business Houses 
from Which You May Buy the Best Supplies at the 


Lowest Prices. 





“Tf you are going to talk business, 
I will listen,” you often hear a man 
say. 

And this time we are going to talk 
business—strict business of interest 
to every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant who ever 
has to buy farming implements, ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, vehicles, live 
stock, furniture, seeds, or any kind 
of farm or household supplies. Fol- 
low us in all that we are going to 
say and it will undoubtedly help you 
to save money. 

The point we wish to hammer 
home is that the advertising  col- 
umns of The Progressive Farmer 
are no less valuable than its regular 
reading columns, and every man who 
has anything to buy will find it to 
his advantage to inspect our busi- 
ness announcements regularly each 
week. No matter how much money 
is offered, we refuse to insert any 
ad. which we do not regard as thor- 
oughly clean and reliable. 

To illustrate how valuable is the 
advertising to the business farmer, 
let us glance over the announce- 
ments in this week’s paper. 


Farming Implements and Machinery. 


How famous, for example, are the 
Planet Jr. garden tools! And how 


much_useful information in the new 
you write S. L. Allen & Co., Box 


1108 O, Philadelphia, Pa. Every 
trucker and gardener should have 


their seeders and wheel hoes. 


Every farmer should also have a 
copy of the “Iron Age Book for 
1905.” It describes seed drills, wheel 
hoes, riding cultivators, potato 
planters, horse hoes and cultivators. 
Gives you the prices and all details. 
The book is free. Write at once, ad- 
dressing Bateman Mfg. Co., Box 
189, Grenloch, N. J. 


The Cole Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., has built up a great Southern 
trade in planters. The @ole Univer- 
sal Planter, as they say, “beats all 
the corn planters for planting corn; 
beats all the cotton planters for 
planting cotton; beats all the plant- 
ers ever made for planting peas, 
beans, peanuts, velvet beans, cante- 
loupes, sorghum, etc.” The Cole 
Company is now making a special 
offer to farmers who wish to hold 
cotton. Those interested should 
write for particulars. 


At the St. Louis World’s Fair the 
grand prize award on farm imple- 
ments was captured by the Johnston 
Harvester Co.’s exhibit of binders, 


mowers, disk harrows, disk ecultiva- 
tors, headers, tedders, rakes, ete. We 


are glad to have this firm represent- 
ed in our advertising columns. For 
catalog, write the Johnston Harves- 
ter Co., Box C—7, Batavia, N. Y. 
The Syracuse Chilled Plow has 
attained a just celebrity, and a hard- 
ly less valuable implement is the Sy- 





racuse steel-frame disc harrow. Both 
are made by the Syracuse Chilled 
Plow Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Gardner Pea Huller is made 
in four sizes at varying prices. You 
can get what you want by writing 
for free catalog to the Chattanooga 
Implement and Mfg. Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., mentioning The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Cotton Plant. 

The Spangler Mfg. Co., 506 Queen 
St., York, Pa., makes not only un- 
surpassed corn planters and grain 
drills, but also the York Improved 
Weeder, which has teeth of square 
spring steel with round points. These 
teeth have great flexibility, and be- 
ing narrow in the body, do not 
whip or bruise the growing plants 
as flat teeth do. 

Saw Mills, Gasoline Engines, Incubators, 
Vehicles, Etc. 


There is remarkable interest 
among Progressive Farmer readers 
just at this time in terracing land. 
And this is well. We hope every 
farmer is keeping up with this dis- 
cussion. 
direct attention to the advertise- 
ment of the Bostrom Brady Mfg. 
Co., 25 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, 
Ga. They send a little pamphlet on 
terracing, free of charge. You can 
buy a Bostrom Improved Farm Spir- 
without telescope for $5). 

If you wish to buy a buggy, ear- 
riage, wagon, or any kind of harness 
or vehicle, remember that “Stude- 
baker” always means the best quali- 
ty. Before buying, write for Book- 
let No. 81, to Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Low-down steel wheel farm wagons 
and metal wheels for ordinary farm 
wagons are all the time becoming 
more popular. You can get either 
wheels or wagons from the Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 297, Quincy, Il, or 
the Empire Mfg. Co., Box 122 G, 
Quincy, Ill. Catalogs are free. 


All kinds of gasoline engines for 
farm work, irrigation and spraying 
outfits, ete., are described in Catalog 
G, sent free on application to White- 
Blakeslee Mfg. Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


This is the season for hatching 
early chickens, and _ poultrymen 
should not overlook the ads of two 
standard ineubators—Geo. H. Stahl, 
Quincy, Ill., and Prairie State In- 
cubator Co., Box 411, Homer City, 
Pa. Our poultry raisers should also 
be interested in the Union Lock 
Poultry Fence. Write for Catalog 
H, and “A Short Story for Poultry 
Raisers,” to Union Fence Company, 
114 Liberty St., New York City. 

The DeLoach Mill Mfg. Co., Box 
902, Atlanta, Ga., not only makes 
saw mills, 4 H. P. and up, but shin- 
gle, planing, lath and corn mills; 
four stroke hay presses, and water 
wheels. Catalog free. 


And in this connection we | 


Before buying saw mills, planers 
or saws, those interested should also 
write for “Catalog K” of the Salem 
Iron Works, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Every farmer, however, whether 
he needs a saw mill or not, needs the 
cheap, simple folding sawing ma- 
chine made by the Folding Sawing 
Machine Co., 16 So. Clinton St., 
Chicago, Ill. It saves half the time at 
the woodzile and will also cut down 
trees. 

Seeds and Nursery Stock. 


We regret that we cannot, m our 
limited space, refer at length to our 
seedsmen advertisers. It is getting 
time to make selections now, and 
those interested should write for cat- 
alogs to J. J. H. Gregory & Son, 
Marblehead, Mass.; Wm. Henry 
Maule, Philadelphia; T. W. Wood & 
Son, Richmond, Va.; Jno. A. Salzer 
Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis., and D. 
M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The genuine Peterkin cotton seed 
is offered our readers by the origi- 
nator, J. A. Peterkin, Fort Motte, 
S. ©. Another very productive va- 
riety of cotton is the “Allen Silk,” 
offered at 65 cents a bushels’ by 
Frank H. Creech, Barnwell, S. C. 

The best peach trees may be had 
of W. T. Cheney, Rome, Ga., and 
pecans from J. A. Bear, Palatka, 
Fla. Keiffer pears and surplus nur- 
sery stock is offered by Jno. A. 
Young, Greensboro, N. C. Write for 
prices. 

Fertilizers. 


The most striking advertisement 
in this issue is that of the F. S. 


Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, Va. 


eo ~ we oe 


ers Bone” for sani pe" “Orinoco” 
for tobacco have been favorites with 
our people. 


A great deal has been said of late 
about nitrate of soda for cotton. We 
commend to our readers therefore 
the following offer: 


“T will send to 1,000 cotton plant- 
ers sufficient Nitrate of Soda, abso- 
lutely free, to make the test on four 
one-hundred foot rows of cotton, if 
the planter will pay transportation 
charges and use it as directed. The 
increase in cotton will more than re- 
pay this cost. Preference given to 
first applicants. Send address on 
post ecard for Bulletins and condi- 
tions, addressing William S. Myers, 
12-16 John Street, Room 139, New 
York.” 


It must be gratifying to the farm- 
ers to be able again to buy the old- 
fashioned, genuine Peruvian Guano, 
and at reasonable price. The Smith- 
Davis Co., Wilmington, N. C., deal 
extensively not only in this, but in 
Muriate of Potash, Sulphate and 
Nitrate of Potash, Nitrate of Soda 
and other fertilizing materials. In 
an address before the Farmers’ State 
Convention last August Capt. W. I. 
Everett said: “From careful calcula- 
tions on cotton fertilizers it is con- 
sidered that we get the plant food at 
a less price in the Perpvian guano 
than otherwise.” 

The German Kali Works, 22% So. 
Broad St., Atlanta, Ga., issues a 
number of valuable booklets, “To- 





bacco Culture,” “Cotton Culture,” 


“Vegetable Growing,” etc., which are 
free for the asking. 

The Virginia -Carolina Chemical 
Company not only makes a famous 
line of fertiliezrs, but it has brought 
out one of the finest calendars of 
the season. Lithographed in six col- 
ors, it shows a black smiling negro 
in a cotton field with a large basket 
of picked cotton. Any Progressive 
Farmer reader can get a copy free 
by sending a 2-cent stamp to the 
nearest office named in the Virgin .- 
Carolina Chemical Company’s adver- 
tisement. 

While not exactly a fertilizer, it 
seems fitting that we should refer in 
this connection to “Nitro-Culture” 
for inoculating seed of legumnious 
crops, offered by Arendell & Co., Ra- 
leigh, N. C. This is the bacteria by 
which the yield of alfalfa and clover 
is often doubled. 

Where to Buy Live Stock and Poultry. 


There is nothing that the farmers 
of our State need more than im- 
proved live stock and our Breeders’ 
Directory tells where the best breed- 
ing stock may be had at reasonable 
prices. [Even if you are not pre- 
pared to buy just now, write to these 
men and find out their prices, and 
make arrangements to get better 
blood into your herds and flocks as 
soon ds possible. Keep your eye on 


our Breeders’ Directory. New names 
will be added to it from time to time. 

Now is the time to improve your 
poultry. Look at our offerings in 
eggs and fowls. 


A Word in Passing. 


On page 11 our “Farmers’ Ex- 
change” offers excellent opportuni- 


L .~ aemew a oodaw ve poe Meer bv 


sell improved stock, improved seed, 
eggs, poultry, implements, machin- 
ery, land, houses, or any other arti- 
ele. Our rates are very reasonable. 

In view of the recent discussion 
on preparing meats, we ask attention 
to the ad. of E. Krauser & Bro., Mil- 
ton, Pa. With their “Liquid Extract 
of Smoke” the danger and inconve- 
nience of old smoke house methods 
is entirely obviated. 

“Kdgerton’s Harness Oil and 
Leather Dressing” is a North Caro- 
lina product which deserves the pat- 
ronage of our farmers. Look up 
their ad. 

The semi-annual clearance sale of 
S. Berwanger, Raleigh, is now on, 
and all kinds of men’s suits and fur- 
nishings are offered at very consid- 
erable reductions. 

The spraying season is almost at 
hand, and this fact lends timeliness 
to the announcement of Wm. Stahl, 
Box 122 K, Quincey, Ill. Canning 
fruits and vegetables is also a sub- 
ject worth looking into; and T. H. 
Raney, Chapel Hill, N. C., will be 
glad to correspond with those inter- 
ested. 

' For a 2-cent stamp the J. B. Wil- 
liams Co., Glastonbury, Conn., will 
send you a sample of their famous 
shaving soap, half the regular 25- 
cent size. Mention The Progressive 
Farmer. 

Lastly, we are glad to direct at- 
tention to two Raleigh concerns 
known to our readers as thoroughly 
reliable and worthy of patronage— 
King’s Business College, and Ra- 
leigh Marble Works. 

We believe the very best use you 
can make of these winter nights is 
to get a batch of postal cards, apply 
for these catalogs, and study them. 
And when writing any advertiser, 
please be sure*to get the exact ad- 
dress as given—street address, box 
number, and all. 
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REDUCE COTTON ACREAGE 25 PER 
CENT. 





Such is the Decision of the New Orleans Gonvention-—-Hold 
Surplus Gotton Until Reduction is Assured—Reduce Fer- 
tilizer 25 Per Gent Also--Plan Formed for Organizing 


Every Gotton Gounty Feb. 11th, with Township Meetings 
Feb. 18th—-Other Proceedings. 





The News Orleans Cotton Con- 
vention, January 24, 25 and 26, was 
a great success. One thousand one 
hundred and _ twenty-five delegates, 
representing all thirteen cotton- 
growing States, were present, and 
the predicted split into warring fac- 
tions did not materialize. It was 
recommended that acreage and fer- 
tilizer be reduced 25 per cent; that 
farmers hold the surplus until this 
reduction is announced; that 2,000,- 
000 bales be held till next October; 
that ginners’ reports be improved: 
and that a great Southern Cotton 
Association, representing every sec- 
tion of the Cotton Belt, be organ- 
ized. Next week Mr. T. B. Parker 
will review the meeting for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and comment on its 
action; but in advance of this report 
we give herewith a general account 
of what was accomplished. 

As to the paramount question, the 
proposition to make acreage reduc- 
tion 25 per cent “was unanimously 
agreed upon by the convention, and 
a plan adopted by which the most 
of 
ever attempted by farmers will be 
inaugurated throughout the Cotton 


thorough system organization 





Delve Torts’ Mise nae ve vere we ee 
eotton-planter in the South, big and | 
little, in the movement, through 
county, township and precinct meet- 
ings and thorough personal canvas- 
ses. All are to be requested to as- 
sent to the agreement for eurtail- 
ment, and the names of all declining 
to do so will be preserved, with the 
number of acres they plant and the 
amount of fertilizer used by them. 
In this way it is hoped to ascertain 
the exact reduction accomplished.” 


HOLDING THE SURPLUS. 


After the organization with Hon. 
Harvie Jordan, of Georgia, as per- 
manent chairman, the convention 
heard speeches the first day. Then 
the first important business to claim 
the attention of the body was the 
report of the committee on “hold- 
ing and financing the balance of the 
present crop.” This set forth that 
each State and local section seems 
amply able to finance its present 
holdings. The committee believed 
that the cotton now in the hands of 
the producers should remain on the 
farm or be stored in local ware- 
houses, protected against weather 
and fire, and said that the banks and 
commission men evidenced a willing- 
ness to aid in marketing the balance 
of the crop so as to hold in check 
any disposition to rush in cotton un- 
duly and break the market. The be- 
lief was bxpressed that 25 per cent 
reductioX in acreage and 25 per 
cent reduction in fertilizers will 
solve the cotton problem. 


But most important of all the 


work of the Association was the ac- 
tion as to reduction of acreage, and 


of so much interest is this feature 
that we give herewith the commit- 
tee report in full: 


REPORT ON ACREAGE AND FERTILIZERS, 


“We, the committee on acreage 
and fertilizers, do recommend that 
acreage planted in cotton in 1905 
shall be 25 per cent less than in 1904 
and that there shall be a reduction 
of 25 per cent in the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers in growing cotton. 
We recommend the following plan 
for the accomplishment of said re- 
duction: 

“First. That the vice-presidents of 
this association call a meeting of all 
persons interested in cotton on the 
11th day of February, 1905, in the 
county seat of each county not al- 
ready organized, on the plan herein- 
after set out, at which meeting 
there shall be elected a county chair- 
man and a chairman for each school 
district or other small political sub- 
division of the county. 

“Second. That there shall be held 
in each school district or other small 
political subdivisions of the county 
on the 18th day of February, 1905 at 


£ UCIVEHK p. 4, @ INCOLIUE ap Git- 
izens of said district or other small 
political subdivision who are inter- 
ested in the growing of cotton, 
which meeting shall elect a commit- 
tee of three on acreage and member- 
ship. 
AGREEMENT TO BE SIGNED. 


“Third. At said precinct meeting 
the farmers and land-owners present 
shall be asked to sign the following 
agreement: “We, the undersigned 
farmers or land-owners, living in 
school district, or precinct No. ...., 
county of ...., State of...., hereby 
pledge ourselves to reduce the 
acreage planted by us in cotton and 
to reduce our consumption of fertil- 
izer in growing cotton as shown by 
the statements set opposite our 
names.’ 

“Fourth. That said committee on 
acreage and membership shall imme- 
diately canvass said district and ask 
all farmers and land-owners in said 
district who do not attend such meet- 
ing, to sign said pledge, and said 
committee shall return said pledge 
to the chairman of said precinct. 

“Fifth. Said precinct chairmen 
shall preserve said pledges, and they 
shall immediately report to the coun- 
ty chairman showing the total num- 
ber of acres planted in cotton in 
said precinct in 1904, and the total 
number to be planted in cotton in 
said precinct in 1905, amount of 
fertilizer used in growing cotton in 
said precinct and the total amount 
to be used in said precinct in said 


years. 





TO FORWARD STATEMENTS, 


“Sixth. The county chairmen shall 
immediately forward to the State 
vice-president of their respective 


| States a written statement showing 


the total number of acres planted in 
cotton in their respective counties in 
1904 and the total amount to be 
planted in 1905, and shall make a 
like report as to the fertilizer used, 
and to be used, in said years. 

“Seventh. The vice-president of 
each State shall, immediately upon 
receiving the reports of the county 
chairmen, forward to the president 
of this association a report showing 
the number of acres planted in cot- 
ton in his State in the year 1904 and 
the amount of fertilizer used in said 
year in growing cotton and_ the 
amount of cotton to be planted and 
fertilizers to be used in 1905. 

“Eighth. The president of this as- 
sociation, upon receiving these re- 
ports shall immediately tabulate the 
same and send a copy thereof to the 
county chairmen. 

“Ninth. If any county not al- 
ready organized shall fail to organ- 
ize, the vice-president of the State 
in which the county is situated shall 
cause said county to be organized as 
herein provided, and if any _pre- 
einct should fail to organize, the 
county chairman of the county in 
which such precinct is situated shall 
cause such precinct to be organized 
as herein provided. 

“Tenth. It shall be the further 
duty of the officers of this associa- 
tion to report the names and _ ad- 
dresses of such persons who refuse 
btréage {6f IYUS, together with’ the 
number of acres of cotton planted 
by such persons in 1904 and _ the 
number they will plant in 1905, and 
to make a like report as to fertil- 
izers.” 

OTHER RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

A number of other important res- 
olutions were adopted. One by Mr. 
J. A. Brown, of North Carolina, by 
unanimous vote gave it as the desire 
of the convention that the govern- 
ment report on cotton statistics 
should be continued. 

A resolution by John Bostick, of 
Georgia, was passed asking land 
owners who have their land rented 
to agree to accept as part payment 
for rent corn, oats or any other sta- 
ple products at market prices, pro- 
vided the tenant will reduce his cot- 
ton acreage. 

Mr. J. A. Brown also introduced 
the following successful resolution: 
“That the officers of this convention 
will be required and instructed im- 
mediately to formulate a plan to 
pool 2,000,000 bales of the present 
crop and retire the same until after 
October 1, 1905.” 

A resolution by E. C. Smith, of 
South Carolina, was passed provid- 
ing for the appointment of an in- 
spector by each county in the inter- 
est of the effective carrying out of 
the pledge to reduce acreage. 

Former Senator McLaurin, of 
South Carolina, presented the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions, 
heartily approving the reduction of 





(Continued on Page 13.) 


How Mr. Gordon’s Life Was Saved— 
Terrible Case of Cancer Cured 
by Anointing With Oils. 


BLANCHE, TENN., June 2, 1004. 
Dr. D. M. Bye Co , Indianapolis, Ind. 

My DEAR DocTors—I am now well, and 
thought it just and right that I should no- 
tify you of the fact, and will state to you, as 
near as possible, my condition. When I be- 
gan your treatment! had six cancers on my 
face; two of them were larger than a silver 
dollar, one half as large, the others smaller. 
One of the largest sores was of twenty years’ 
Standing, the next one ten years’ and the 
others from two to four years’ standing. I 
have had several peo} le say to me, since I 
got well, that they had no idea I would get 
well. Iam sixty-five years old. My family, 
sure, rejoiced when they sawI was going to 
get well, as they had but little hopes of my 
getting well. I, sure, feel very grateful to 
deo for curing me, and you have been so 

onest and gentlemanly with me in all of 
our transactions in this matter. I have the 
uttermost confidence in you and your treat- 
ment. -Very truly your friend, 
8S. A. GORDON. 

A combination of soothing and balmy oils 
has been discovered which readily cures all 
forms of cancer and tumor. It is safe and 
sure, and may be used at home without pain 
or disfigurement. Readers should write for 
free books to the originators, whose home 
office address is Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Dept. 81, 
Drawer 605, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Plant Excelsior Seed Cotton 


AND GET RICH. 


Excelsior Cotton fruits closer and faster 
than any cotton on earth; will produce two 
bolis tame snace and time ordinary cotton 
does one. Won Gold Medal Cotton Charles- 
ton Exposition, Price (10 bushel lots) $1.00. 
per bushel. 


MARLBORO PROLIFIC CORN 


will yield 50 per cent. more corn than any 
othercorn. Premium corn at Georgia and 
also South Carolina Experiment Stations, 
Price, $2.50 per brshel. 

Write for circular “How to Grow Three 
Bales Per Acre,’’ 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
CHERAW, B. C. 


UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 
A Fence—Not a Netting. 


Twisted wire cables and single wire 
uprights, made fast by the ‘‘ Union 
Lock’? where they cross, make rectan- 
gular mesh, closely woven at the bot- 
tom to keep in small chickens, and a 
fence that will not buckle, sag or bulge, 
no matter what strain is put upon it. 
Conforms to inequalities of the ground 

front ce tpan2ee teria Ake afta 
ern Spelter, it outwears any other fence 
we know. 

Costs no more, put up, than cheap 
fence or netting. 








Send for 
Catalogue 
H and “A 
Short Story 
for Poultry 
Raisers.” | 





This Trade-Mark in colors appears on 
Every Roll. 


Union Fence Company, 
114 Liberty Street. New York City. 
MILLS AT 


New Haven, Conn.; DeKalb, Ill.; Oakland, 
California. 


Seed Potatoes. 


White and Red Bliss Triumphs and Junior 
Prides. GUARANTEED THOROUGHLY MaA- 
TURED, and dug before the first frost. 

Yield sixty to one hundred barrels per acre 
in fall crop of 1904. 

Before placing your orders correspond 


with 
W. P. BAUGHAM, 


Proprietor Cottage Grove and Honey Pod 
Truck Farms, 


WASHINGTON, N. C. 


PETERKIN COTTON SEED 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


Buy direct from originator and groweu.. 
‘All cotton planters write for prices on 
seed. Why experiment with new and 
untried varieties? 


PETERKIN 


Cotton has stood the test for more than 
twenty years. Yield, 48per cen.t lint. 


J. A. PETERKIN, 
Fort Motte, S. C. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


From ‘*The Marshes of Glynn.’’* 


Oh, what “4 abroad in the marsh and the terminal 
sea 

Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 

From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion 
of sin, 

By the length and the breadth and the sweep of 
the marshes of Glynn. 








Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing 
withholding and free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer your- 
selves to the sea! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains 
and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who 
hath mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite 
pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity cut of a 
stain. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery 
sod 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of 
God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen 
flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the 
marsh and the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the 
sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of 
God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness 
within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of 


Glynn. 
si —Sidney Lanier. 





Ten Commandments for Parents. 


First—Be gently firm with the baby. Obedience 
should commence in the cradle. 
Second—Insist upon obedience in 


and at all times. 
Third—Instill the necessity of truthfulness as 


soon as your child learns to talk. 


all things 


_  SOnerol, 


Fifth—Remember that children have privileges 
as much so as you—indeed more, for they are 
helpless and entirely under your authority; there- 
fore sacredly respect their opinions and feelings. 

Sixth—Never be too busy to talk intelligently 
to your children. Encourage questions; seek and 
give confidences. 

Seventh—Furnish a place for everything, and 
require everything to be kept in its place. 

Eighth—Demand cleanliness in person, behavior 
and clothing—not svasmodically, but from the 
cradle up. If neglected see it done. Touch the 
child’s personal and family pride. Put him on 
honor. 

Ninth—Never allow your child to “answer 
back” until he is old enough to reason; then rea- 
son intelligently and gently. It is his due. 

Tenth—If you promise your child punishment, 
be as good as your word. Fail to keep your word 
once and he will never trust you again. But 
never punish him in a passion.. You disgrace 
yourself and break his spirit, also injure his body. 
To whiv or otherwise punish him in a passion is 
brutal; it brutalizes him, also—Mrs. G. H. P.,-in 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





President Roosevelt as Seen by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


Mr. Roosevelt is, without any exception, the 
most outspoken man I have ever known. It would 
not be true to say that he wears his heart upor 
his sleeve, for this would give the impression of 
an emotional man whose acts and utterances are 
the product of his impulses. But it might be said 
that he carries his mind upon his sleeve. He 
is naturally without reserves, and absolutely with- 
out concealments. He can be silent, though he is 





*This is No. 15 of a serie of Southern Poems selected es- 
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not often so; but he cannot veil his meaning in 
ambiguous phrases, nor appear to be what he is 
not. My first impression was that his out- 
spokenness would prove fatal to his political am- 
bitions; but a somewhat careful observation has 
convinced me that between the child-like candor 
of Mr. Roosevelt and the sphinx-like silence of Mr. 
McKinley there is no safe middle ground. No 
one Wit his most intimate advisers knew what 
Mr. McKinley thought; every one who is admitted 
to half an hour’s conference with Mr. Roosevelt 
knows what he thinks. The safeguarding of the 
one lay in his almost impenetrable reserve; the 
popularity of the other is partly due to the fact 
that he treats every man as a friend worthy of his 
confidence. There is no reason to suppose that he 
was any more desirous of renomination and re- 
election than any one of his predecessors; but a 
desire which they regarded as one hardly to be 
whispered in their closets to themselves he naively 
acknowledged to any one who approached him. A 
wish which he thought it right to entertain he did 
not think it undignified to acknowledge. He has 
neither the inclination nor the ability to dissem- 
ble. He always is what he seems to be.—Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, in New York Outlook. 





What We Read. 


Admonitions as to what books one ought to read 
are growing stale. Lists of the hundred best 
books are as varied as the tastes of the compilers, 
and the volumes which no one should be without 
are as numerous as the canvassing agents who sell 
them. 

But there is some good cheer in the list recent- 
ly prepared of the twenty books which actually 
had the largest sale in America in 1903. Of 
course it is not safe to infer that they were more 
read than any other twenty books. The issuing 
of cheap editions may often stimulate the pur- 
chase of a book, when if it could be had only in 
a more expensive form, it would be drawn from a 
library or borrowed from a friend. But it is evi- 


reading. ar wars , 
They are “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the first volume 
of Emerson’s “Essays,” “The Last of the Mo- 
hicans,” “The Prince of the House of David.” 
Irving’s “Sketch Book,” “Robinson Crusoe,” Dar- 
win’s “Descent of Man” and “The Origin of 
Species,” “Ivanhoe,” “The Tale of Two Cities.” 
“The First Violin.” “Hypatia,” “Jane Eyre,” 
“John Haliax, Gentleman,” “Lorna Doone,” “Van- 
ity Fair,” “Tom Brown’s School Days,” “Romola,” 
“Thelma,” “The Last Days of Pompeii.” 
One-fifth of these are not fiction, and of the 
fiction almost two-thirds may be ranked as classics 
—that is, as recognized masterpieces, each of its 
kind. Surely even the reasonably optimistic may 
here see ground for belief that the taste for good 
reading has not been destroyed by cheap printing 
and cheaper authorship.—Youth’s Companion. 





Hints on Appearance. 


Robert J. Burdette is noted as a humorist, but 
there is nothing but common sense in the follow- 
ing suggestions he gives to young men starting 
in business life: 

“You can make yourself look an inch taller by 
a neat, well-fitting dress. You can actually make 


yourself taller by an erect, manly carriage. Slov- 
enliness is contagious. It communicates itself 
from the dress to the character. The boy who 
slouches and slumps in figure and gait is danger- 
ously apt to slump morally. The dust and grime 
on your clothes is liable to get into your brain. 
The dirt under your finger nails is likely to work 
into your thoughts. Grease spots down the front 
of your ‘coat will destroy self-respect almost as 
quickly as the habit of lying. Tidiness is one of 
the cheapest luxuries in the world. It is also 
one of the most comfortable. When you know 
that you are just right—‘perfectly correct’— 


from hat to shoe-tie, the King of England couldn’t 
stare you out of countenance; he couldn’t embar- 
rass you, and he wouldn’t if he could.”—Young 





People’s Weekly, 





The Charm of Winter. 


He who does not know the charm of winter 
loses half the year. It is easy to pretend to like 
Nature and fresh air in the drowsy summer-time, 
when “toiling in town here is horrid,” but the real 
outdoor woman knows that winter has his won- 
ders, too. To feel the sting of the winter wind; 
to see the sun glisten along the ice fields; to 
watch the slow dusk come in the heaven, and the 
far-off red fire of evening color the western world; 
to stamp coldly home to the warm fire and supper 
these are some of the pleasures which come with 
outdoor exercise.—February Woman’s Home Com- 


panion. 





Trees From the Woods. 


February is an excellent month for transplant- 
ing flowering trees and shrubs from the woods in- 
to home grounds, especially if the January thaw 
has bared the ground and the air thrills with the 
The trees are dormant, their 
roots packed tight in frozen earth. It is harder 
digging, but you get a better ball of roots. Cer- 
tain flowering trees among our native species are 
as beautiful as any exotics obtainable from a 
nurseryman. In fact, all the best ones are sold 
by nurserymen. Every garden needs a flowering 
dogwood, with its snow of white blossoms in 
spring. It should be planted in the border of an 
open lawn, but over-topped behind by large trees, 
beeause it has no foliage of its own at flowering 
time to make a background for the blossoms. The 
price of such a beautiful tree is careful trans- 
planting and patience with its slow growth.— 
From The Garden Magazine. 


promise of spring. 


ee 





The Main Facts About Consumption. 


“Prevention is better than Cure and far cheap- 
er.”—J ohn Locke. 


Consumption is not inherited. It does not be- 
long to our climate. It is very often cured. 


Consumption is usually carried by the poison 
wulen Comics 1rom the consumptive’s sputum or 


spit. Sick persons should take eare to burn their 
spit or put it into the water closet. 

The trouble now is that consumptives spit upon 
the floor or in the street. The poisonous sputum 
then dries and goes as dust into other people’s 
lungs. A little spit is enough, when scattered in 
dust, to infect dozens of people. 


THINGS GOOD FOR WEAK LUNGS, 


Fresh air in plenty prevents consumption. Sun- 
shine kills the germs. 

Choose sunny rooms. Open the windows and 
let the air in. Keep the house clean. If a con- 
sumptive has moved out of a room, have the 
Board of Health disinfect it. 

Be in the open air as often as you ean be. 
Outdoor work is vastly better than indoor work. 


breaths, so as to carry the fresh air to every cor- 
ner of young lungs. Do this always for several 
minutes in the morning and at night. Breathe 
through the nostrils, and not through the open 
mouth. 

Spend your money for simple and well-cooked 
food, good fresh meat, eggs, oatmeal, rice and 
vegetables, and for bread and butter, milk and 
fruit. 

Do not spend money for beer or other liquors, 
or for “uack medicines or “cures.” 


SPECIAL OARE OF HOUSEHOLD AND CHILDREN. 


Do not sleep in the same bed with a consump- 
tive. 

Whenever any one of vour family has been ill 
or seems weak or run down, build up the strength 
at once with nourishing food, extra rest and sleep 
and fresh air. 

If one has a bad cold or a cough, and it does 
not grow better very soon, go at once to a physici- 
an. Don’t wait till it is too late—Suggestions 
by Dr. Otis, of Boston. 





Keep the feet dry. Breathe with deep, long, full 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for t part 
should be addressed to “ pm yin or anee 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0 








Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


This week I have the exquisite 
pleasure of listening to others chat; 
but I must express my appreciation 
of that nice little letter from Elzena. 
I would like to see that cat, hear 
those birds sing, and you talk of 
your trip to Chicago. We do not 
publish letters from the little peo- 
ple; but Aunt Jennie is always glad 
to have them write to her. 4 

Pansy is with us and it affords us 
much pleasure to greet her after so 
long an absence. I hope she will 
eall oftener. 

Jim Dorman is right. I would 
like to see the faces of each of my 
nieces and nephews, and if this is 
denied me, a good photograph would 
help much. Poor fellow! he feels 
that he is talking in the dark as he 
does not know how each Chatterer 
looks. He seems a little lonely, too, 
because our boys are not responding 
readily to our call. Where can they 
be and what are they doing? They 
seem too busy to hear us say, “Come 
and talk with us for just a short 
while.” We would be glad, and 
promise you our most comfortable 
chairs so that your stay may be 
pleasant. 

Jeanie Dean’s selections are ex- 
ceedingly fine, and the first is a gem 
in literature. Please tell the boys 
that we want them to join our circle. 
and remind those who have written 
that we would like to hear rom them 
again. AUNT JENNIE. 





Wants Pictures of the Chatterers. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—It is not my 
intention to detain you and_ the 
cousins very long this time, for I 
am already beginning to fear that by 
my continual coming I may weary 
you. I want to tell you and the 
cousins of an idea that came to my 
mind the other day while I was look- 
ing over the Social Chat page, viz., 
that all the writers to Social Chat 
send their photograph to Aunt Jen: 
nie some time when they write, pro- 
vided the publishers have the means 
for reproducing them, and I suppose 
they have. I am quide sure that 
Aunt Jennie would like to see the 
pictures of her nevhews and nieces; 
and I also feel auite sure that each 
one of us would like to take a look 
at his or her cousin’s likeness. 

One of my old school teachers used 
to say that a man could listen with 
his eyes, and it is so, in that a man’s 
mind is somewhat upon what he is 
loking at. And if I am going to 
read what a man has written, if I 
cannot see or know him, I would at 
least like to see his nicture. 

So now, Aunt Jennie, let us know 
what you think about this; for you 
know as it is, it were as if we all 
gathered at a certain place to talk, 
but were careful not to come until it 
was dark, so dark that no one could 
see us. 

Now, I expect some one is going to 
say, “Jim Dorman wants to catch 
him a sweetheart,” and I do not 


deny the truthfulness of the state- 
ment, but you can easily understand 
that I don’t expect to find her among 
the Chatterers, since I would still 
know nothing of you, except your pen 
name. 

And I, too, would be glad if more 
of the boys would join our merry 
band, for it makes me feel like I am 
almost entirely out of my place to be 
a member of a circle with so few 
boys in it but myself. 

I thank Sister Kate for her letter 
in last week’s paper, for it brought 
some of these thoughts to my mind. 
If it were not for making my letter 
too long, I would tell about some 
hard mathematical problems, which I 
have solved, and what a time I had 
doing so, but I promised not to be 
tedious this time; so I must say 
good-bye to Aunt Jennie and the 
cousins. JIM DORMAN. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 





1904 to 1905. 


“The dying Year upraised his pal- 
sied hand 

Still in the fading vigor of com- 
mand 

And beckoned Father Time. ‘O Fath- 
er, pray 

Be witness unto what I write this 
day, 

Fetch paper, pen and ink. F’er I lie 
still, 

For my heir’s sake I must make out 
my will.’ 

The things were brought—he gazed 
awhile with blurred eye. 

With feeble cluth he wrote: 
to die, 

Know all men that I leave these 
things in trust 

To him who follows me. 
rust 


And vanity of Gold. Lleaxe Rewretin 
Debts.’ 


He signed his name. 
loudly cried: 


‘About 


I leave the 


Time read and 


‘Old Year, give more! I am not 
satisfied. 

This Codicil I now command.’ And 
then 

Once more the palsied hand took up 
the pen, 


Obedient to the witness stern above: 
‘Also, I here bequeath—Faith, Hope. 
and Love.’ ” 





Dear Aunt Jennie:—Tucked away 
in the corner of an exchange I find 
the above and think it so grand, so 
beautiful, dear friends, that I want 
to share it with you. It was a 
good legacy the dying year left to 
the new; let us each claim our por- 
tion. With Faith Hope, and Love 
as our anchor, we can bravely meet 


the vicissitudes that come to us. 
* + 


“Of making many books, there is 
no end,” said the wise man of old, 
and so to-day the same may be said 
of good advice, sage counsel along 
all the lines—much of which goes 
without heed. But this little selec- 
tion, “Wasted Half Hours,” is so fine 
that, with your leave, I will give a 
part of it: 

“Alas! how many mornings there 
have been when we arose with clear 
minds and hearts, anxious fot study. 
Bright thoughts, like flocks of flying 
doves, seemed ready to rest on our 
study desk. Ideas came, not as soli- 
tary scouts, but as armies, marshale’l, 
ready to wheel in line. Then horror 
seemed to palsy our fingers—the door 








bell rang! In came a nomad, ready 
to camp for the next two hours. He 
(or she) has the ‘small talk’ of the 
neighborhood and talk until they 
drive away all our ideas, energy snd 
ambition and leave in their wake a 
wrecked dey! How many errands of 
mercy and pressing home duties have 
been ruined in the busy house-wife’s 
life by these idlers, these destroyers 
of time, who have no object seeming- 
ly but to kill the passing hours.” 
Well did Holmes write: 


“Shun such as lounge through after- 
noon and eves, 

And on thy dial write: 
thieves’— 

Felon of minutes, never taught to 
feel 

The worth of treasures, which thy 
fingers steal; 

Pick my left pocket of its silver 
dime, 

But, spare the right—it holds my gol- 
den time!” 


* & 

We were glad of Mr. Jim Dorman’s 
“Holiday Reflections” in our Social 
Chat last week. The time has come 
surely when thoughtful people should, 
with tongue and pen, rebuke the sins 
of the thoughtless. “Whither are we 
drifting?” may well be asked. Dur- 
ing the World’s Fair in Chicago we 
attended with much _ interest the 
“Parliament of Religious” in which 
every religion of the world was repre- 
sented but our Indians. A Buddhist 
priest from Bombay, clad in_ his 
orange-hued robes of office, spoke, 
in his turn, fiery words that made 
his hearers pause and think. “I 
came,” said he “to this land of the 
free, to see for myself the ideal con- 
dition ef whichuywananiandowe "éae 
credly kept, your people so devout, 
so true, so kind. But what do I find 
in reality? On many of your streets 
one would never know it was the Sab- 
bath; every kind of work and amuse- 
ment going on; sharp conflict in 
business; your hordes of poor people 
and your cruel stock yards. Don’t 
tell us any more of your ‘ideal Chris- 
tian land;’ only a little later on I 
think you will need missionaries from 
our land to yours.” 


‘Beware of 


“The cross shines fair and the church 
bell rings, j 
And the earth is peopled with holy 


things; ; 

Yet the world is not happy as it 
might be. 

Why is it? Why is it? O answer 
me! 

What lackest thou world? God made 


thee of old; 
Why, thy faith gone out? And thy 
love grown cold? 
Thou art not as happy as thou might 
be— 
For the want of Christ’s simplicity; 
It is Love that thou lackest, thou 
poor old world.” 
JEANIE DEANS. 
South Carolina. 





Clothes for Little Girls. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—So many have 
written so much better than I can, 
that 1 scarcely know what to take 
for a subject. 

I wonder if any of the readers of 
Social Chat have begun to plan the 
spring and summer clothes for the 
little ones? I have two little girls 
to sew for, and I find it rushes one 





so to wait utnil spring to make all 
their clothes. Then the garden, lit- 
tle chickens, house cleaning, and so 
many other things demand our at- 
tention. 

Fashions for children do not 
change so often, so we may safely 
make up their clothes a few months 
ahead. For the little girls gingham, 
linen and pique dresses, I think the 
tucked one-piece dress and blouses 
are prettier than any other style. For 
every-day wear, I buy only red or 
blue calico; these I make plainly 
so they are easily ironed. 

I am disgusted with delicate col- 
ored lawns, etc., for children—a few 
washings at the hands of the average 
negro wash-woman ruins them; and 
for that reason I shall confine my 
children’s clothes to white goods, with 
a few linen and good blue or red 
ginghams thrown in for the sake of 
variety. If linen dresses are dipped 
in cold coffee after each washing it 
keeps them from washing off so fast. 

All this may not interest those 
who have no girls, but so many busy 
mothers have no fashion books to 
study, and only get to church to 
see how other people dress their little 
ones. I can’t dress my children fine, 
but I do like for them to look as 
well as possible when they go out, 
and I am sure every woman who 
has the welfare of her children at 
heart feels the same way. It is al- 
ways a pleasure to me to lend my pat- 
terns and magazines to the many 
busy mothers in my neighborhood. 
"Tis one way of “passing it on,” as 
our “Sunshiners” say. 

I enjoyed Margaret’s and Eliza- 
much. "1 wish I°knew them personal- 
ly; they must be charming women. 
They write so interestingly of Flori- 
da and Baltimore. - 

Let each of us try to make this 
the brightest and best page in The 
Progressive Farmer. 

T have been ill for over a week, and 
am far from well now, so will close, 
with love and best wishes for each 
of the Chatterers and a double por- 
tion for Aunt Jennie. 

PANSY. 

Rowan Co., N. C. 





I raised last year 2,500 pounds of 
cotton on one and one-half acres of 
land, using one sack of acid made 
up into compost.—L. A. Richie, 
China Grove, N. C. 








Lamp-chim- 
neys that break 
are not 

MAacBETH’S. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
yood deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Last week began with the terrible massacre in 
St. Petersburg then mentioned editorially, but ap- 
parent quiet was restored much sooner than the 
public had expected. Over about Mukden there 
has been more fighting, although the thermometer 
is touching zero, and General Kuropatkin wires, 
Saturday, 29th, that the Russians have captured 
Sandepah. This small victory has caused great 
rejoicing in the Czar’s official household. In the 
middle of last week a blizzard swept the country, 
the weather in New York being more severe than 
at any time since 1888. Congress gave more at- 
tention to the Swayne impeachment matter than 
to anything else. At New Orleans the great cot- 
ton convention was held, as we have reported on 
page 5 of this issue. 

: . . * 


The Russian Uprising. 


The trouble in Russia was the outgrowth of a 
mechanics’ strike for shorter hours and better pay. 
Working eleven hours a day, they received less 
than half the average wages of American work- 
men. There were Nihilists and Revolutionists 
among the strikers, but their leader, the pic- 
turesque Father Gopon, an eloquent young pa- 
triot-priest only 28 years old, told them to trust 
the “Little Father,” as the Ozar had been affec- 
tionately called. And as had been announced, Go- 
pon led 100,000 unarmed workmen to the gates of 
the Czar’s palace Sunday that they might offer 
their petition in person to the Emperor. But there 
was no welcome from the “Little Father” whom 
they trusted; instead, a long line of troops with 
rifles, bayonets and sabres. “We have come to pre- 
sent our homage and grievances to the Emperor,” 
they said. “Let the Emperor come out and hear 
us; we do not wish to do harm. Long live Nich- 


__olas II.! If he only listens to our_grievances, we 


jonger endure our sufferings. Better die at once 
and end all!” But their pathetic appeals brought 
no mercy for the suffering workmen. They were 
ordered to disperse; there was parleying; two vol- 
leys from blank cartridges;—then the third 
from murderous guns left hundred of dead and 
wounded crimsoning the snow. The strikers were 
weaponless and could not resist. Father Gopon 
who stood at their head was spared as if by mira- 
cle. As the night came on, Maxim Gorky, the Rus- 
sian novelist, who has since been taken from the 
bedside of his sick wife and thrown into prison, 


"made this public statement: 


“To-day inaugurated revolution Russia. The 
Emperor’s prestige will be irrevocably shattered 
by the shedding of innocent blood. He has alien- 
ated himself forever from his people. Gopon 
taught the workmen to believe that an appeal di- 
rect to the ‘Little Father’ would be heeded. They 
bave been undeceived. Gopon is now convinced 
that peaceful means have failed and that the only 
remedy is force. The first blood has been shed, 
but more will follow. It is now the people against 
the oppressors, and the battle will be fought to 
the bitter end.” 

* * * 


Will It Be a Revolution ? 


It is generally conceded that the butchery was 
deliberate, and for the express purpose of ending 
the trouble by terrorizing the people. And for a 
time they do seem to have been stunned. General 
Trepoff, appointed dictator bv the Czar, though a 
man of blood and iron, is also something of a 
diplomat, and his proclamation is paternal in tone. 
He offers a number of industrial reforms, but not 
one ray of hope as to a change in the absolute 
power of the bureaucracy. The people may seem 
to yield, but the massacre of last Sunday can 
never be forgotten, and the men whose kinsmen 
and comrades were done to the death will sow the 


seeds of mutiny throughout the Empire. And 

for this sowing the long years of Russian oppres- 

sion have left a fertile field. It is not in St. 

Petersburg and Moscow alone that discontent is 

rampant. As the New York Evening Post says: 

“Whether it be riot or revolution that St. 

Petersburg is facing, the meaning of the outbreaks 

in Poland and Lithuania is not in doubt. The 

Poles are watching their opportunity, and Nichol- 
as II., in hiding as was his father twenty-two 

years ago, will have to emerge to grapple not 

only with liberalism and nihilism and anarchy, but 
with what is an even grimmer spectre in the eyes 
of Russian autocrats—the Polish question. The 
horrors of the insurrections of 1831 and 1863 are 
still unforgotten in Warsaw as in St. Petersburg, 
and the Poles of Lithuania, Podolia, and the 

Ukraine have a list of grievances almost as long 
as that of their brethren in Poland. It is every- 
where the same dismal story, slightly varied to 
suit the particular locality: property wrested from 
Polish landowners; the virtual suppression of 
Polish as the language of courts and commerce; 
the more or less complete extinction of Polish 
schools; the brutal punishment of the crime of 
conversing in Polish in the streets or in any pub- 
lic place; the prohibition of bringing across the 
frontier a Polish paper from Cracow or Lemberg; 
the persecution of the Catholic clergy, of Jews 
and Ruthenian priests—not to mention the sudden 
visits of Government spies and the deportations 
of ‘suspects’ to Siberia. When Alexander III. 
ascended the throne, though prisons were full and 
the press was muzzled and extortion was rife, he 
could count on the army, the peasantry, the nobil- 
ity, and the Church; Russia was at peace with the 
world, and Poland was quiet. His son finds trai- 
tors among his officers, among peasants, the aris- 
tocracy, and the priests; his armies are routed, 
and Poland is restless. Will Nicholas II. be wiser 
than his father?” 

7 * 


What Congress is Doing. 
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sively organized as an impeachment court for the 
trial of Federal Judge Swayne of Florida, the oath 
being administered by Chief Justice Fuller. Sen- 
ator Platt, of Connecticut, was chosen as presid- 
ing officer, and Swayne was summoned to appear 
Friday. On that day, however, his attorneys 
asked for more time, and this was granted. The 
trial is now scheduled to begin February 10th. 

Friday the Agricultural Appropriation _ bill 
passed the House, carrying among other things 
$200,000 for the Congressional free seed distribu- 
tion. We are sorry to see that Congressman Pou 
proposed to increase the amount $200,000; it ought 
rather to be $200,000 less than the present figure. 
The original purpose was good—that of bringing 
in useful new plants from other countries. But 
from this it has long ago degenerated into a 
scheme of graft, each Congressman courting the 
rabble by having his secretary send a package of 
standard, ordinary garden seed to every register- 
ed voter in his district. This ought to be stopped, 
and an appropriation made only for importing 
and testing new vegetables and plants that prom- 
ise to thrive in this country. 

* % * 


Roosevelt’s Biggest Battle. 


President Roosevelt dearly loves a fight, and he 
has now entered upon what promises to be the 
greatest struggle of his political career. He has 
resolved that the rebate system by which the rail- 
ways have protected and fostered some of the most 
oppressive trusts in the country, must be stopped; 
and that the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
which was established to regulate inter-State 
traffic rates but has been maimed into helpless- 
ness, must be given the power needed to enable it 
to protect the public. We cannot better describe 
the situation than by quoting this extract from a 
Washington letter to The Progressive Farmer: 

“The regulaion of railroad freight rates offers 





another issue that threatens to involve an extra 
session of Congress. Indeed, the President re- 
gards this as the paramount question now before 
the American people. He has declared that he 
considers it far more important than the tariff, 
even. His advocacy of tariff revision is unweak- 
ened, but a poll of sentiment in Congress has de- 
veloped so much opposition to readjustment of ex- 
isting customs duties that it is doubtful if such 
legislation could be passed even if the President 
did reconvene Congress in the spring. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Roosevelt is willing to yield this issue 
for the present, stating that he does not want to 
foree his wishes on the party, or to permit his 
views to occasion radical differences; but his stand 
on the question of railway rates is much more 
uncompromising. This, he stated at a recent con- 
ference with the Republican leaders, is the over- 
shadowing issue before the people. Fifty years 
hence, he indicated, practically nobody would be 
able to say whether the tariff duties on any given 
article at this time were fift~ per cent or five per 
cent ad valorem, and nobody would care anything 
about what the duties were; but the inter-State 
commerce question involved a principle dear to 
every right-minded American, and he proposed to 
fight for that principle. Unless, therefore, defi- 
nite action is taken by Congress on the subject be- 
fore March 4, an extra session will certainly be 


called. 


* * * 


The Strongest Lobby in the World. 


“This proposal of President Roosevelt’s has, of 
course, aroused the most determined and system- 
atic opposition among interested parties. It is 
said that twenty-nine railroad systems, compris- 
ing practically every railroad in the country, are 
being merged into a concrete unit for the specific 
purpose of overcoming legislation which would 
throw the power of fixing rates into the hands of 
the government. The roads are burying their in- 
dividual antagonisms in order to join forces 


against the common foe. The combined strength 
Ve ew aetneye Vl cho cvuntry In Washington is 


held to be greater than that of any other combina- 
tion of interests. With all of their energy and 
power concentrated upon a single purpose, a fight 
is expected that will test the strength of the Pres- 
ident.” 

The most gratifying feature of the situation is 
that John Sharp Williams and Wm. J. Bryan have 
had statesmanship enough to come heartily to the 
President’s defense. With public opinion so 
strongly on the side of the reform and the Demo- 
crats occupying this commendable position, the 
Representatives who desert the President are like- 
ly to be remembered by the people. But it is too 
soon to prophesy victory. The greatest and 
wealthiest lobby in the world may yet accomplish 


a great deal. 
* % %* 


The North Carolina Legislature. 


Last week was the busiest the Legislature of 
North Carclina has had thus far. More matters 
of importance are coming up for consideration 
than was expected when the session began. 

The anti-jug law which the last Legislature in- 
tended to apply only to four counties, but which 
was so worded as to become applicable to the whole 
State, is to be repealed, the temperance leaders 
agreeing that an accidental law is not wanted. 
An eftort will at once be made, however, to pass 
the same measure in a correct, straightforward 
manner. The Senate last week passed a bill to 
prohibit the sale of liquor in Advance, Davie 
County, but rejected Senator Pearson’s amend- 
ment that Shore and Williams be included. The 
temperance forces, however, will give these places 
attention later. 

There has been a great deal of criticism—and 
just criticism so far as we can judge—of the Leg- 
islature’s extravagance in keeping an unnecesgsar- 
ily large number of laborers and pages. The News 
and Observer declares that if the present list of 
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employees is continued the expense will be between 
$2,000 and $3,000 more than in 1908.. And the 
Statesville Landmark is not alone in its curiosity 
as to what 29 “laborers” can find to do in one 
small assembly hall. The secret of the whole mat- 
ter is given away by Col. F. A. Olds in this para- 
graph: “These positions are secured by members 
generally; one sharp member is found to have 
four of his friends in positions. The situation 
is quite embarrassing. Of course most of these 
positions are given as rewards for work for the 
party here and there, promises having been made 
long before hand.” 

The so-called Lacy relief bill furnished the most 
sensational feature of last week’s sessions. It will 
be remembered that Clerk Martin, under State 
Treasurer Worth, stole $15,000, and Worth had 
to sacrifice all his property to repay the State— 
the theft not being discovered, however, until 
about a month after Lacy succeeded Worth. In 
the meantime Martin—retained to train Lacy’s 
new clerk—had stolen $374 more, which Lacy had 
to pay. This amount Lacy now asks the State to 
refund to him, claiming that his case is different 
from Worth’s in that he was not responsible for 
Martin’s appointment. The bill for this purpose 
passed both Houses last week, but the House re- 
considered the matter next day and rescinded its 
action. The Senate has made the repeal the 
special order for Wednesday. 

We are sorry to see a movement for repealing 
the anti-free pass law as it relates to editors. If 
editors are allowed to accept favors from rail- 
roads without giving value received, what right 
will they have to protest if judges and legislators 
and Governors do the same thing? The writer 
was one of those in the last State Press Associa- 
tion who forced the withdrawal of a resolution 
calling for a repeal of the present law. The As- 
sociation very clearly refused to endorse the pass 


scheme, and it ought not to succeed. 
* * *% 


Constitutional Amendments and Salaries. 

Already several  Conctitutiomal «mend. 
have been proposed, but these are not meeting 
with much favor. The House last week tabled 
two—one for repealing the homstead law, and one 
for changing the time of meeting of the Legisla- 
ture from January to April. Judge Winborne’s 
amendment which would allow the Legislature to 
give as much or as little as it pleased to negro 
schools, and also allow each race to tax its own 
members for schools, seriously threatens to pass. 
We still believe that this agitation is unworthy of 
our people, that it would stir up bitterness and 
drive labor from our State, and that our educa- 
tional authorities have ample power to divide the 
funds properly. As it is, they give each white 
child $1.89 against $1.14 for each negro child. We 
repeat, Let us have peace. 

The bill to increase the salaries of all judges to 
$3,500 a year has passed the Senate by one major- 
ity, and now goes to the House. The salaries of 
our Supreme Court judges should certainly be 
raised, and there should probably be some increase 
in salaries of Superior Court judges, but the pres- 
ent financial depression makes this an inoppor- 
tune time for pressing the matter. The proposi- 
tion to increase the Governor’s salary, it will be 


remembered, was withdrawn early in the session at 
at the request of Governor-elect Glenn. Senator 
Seales created something of a sensation last week 
by declaring that the bill was really formulated 
and pushed by Governor Glenn’s friends and that 
his telegram was sent only upon its becoming ap- 
parent that the bill could not possibly pass. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Inestimable is he to whom we can say what we 
cannot say to ourselves. Others are involuntarily 
hurtful to us, and bereave us of the power of 
thought, impound and imprison us. As when 
there is sympathy, there needs but one wise man 
in a company, and all are wise—so a blockhead 
makes a blockhead of his companion. Wonderful 
power to benumb possesses this brother.—F rom 
Emerson’s “Considerations by the Way.” 


TAKE CARE OF THE COTTON. 


We are glad to see the announcement of the 
Southeastern Cotton Buyers’ Association (as 
given on page 11) that all damaged cotton will 
command less in the markets than cotton which 
has been properly cared for. It is a shame that 
so little attention is usually given to this matter. 
As Charity and Children say, “a great many grow- 
ers take no more care of a bale of cotton than 
if it were a grindstone.” As a result of so much 
being held this season, however, buyers are likely 
to give cotton more careful scrutiny than ever 
before, and those who keep their bales off the 
ground and out of the weather will find that it 
means money in their pockets. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Right here before the New Year gets well start- 
ed we wish to commend to all our readers Capt. 
Petty’s advice, on page 1, “Give the Girls a 
Chance.” What he says about the possibilities of 
earning pin money by caring for poultry, bees or 
cows, ought to be taken to heart in every family. 
Give the boys a chance, too. Give each a field or 
a colt, a calf or a pig, for his very own, if you 
can, and put him on his mettle to make the most 
possible out of his opportunity. 

Capt. W. E. Ardrey is one of those wide-awake 
farmers who have made Mecklenburg County a 
synomyn for progress, and we are glad to have 
his cordial endorsement. His review of our last 
number makes very interesting reading. 

Prof. H.;H. Williams’ letters are always short, 
wicy, pradtical. The Editor wishes to thank 
both him and Capt. Ardrey for their kind personal 
references. \, 

Our other agricultural features this week are 
well up to the standard. Mr. Miller makes some 
helpful suggestions on commercial fertilizers, and 
we shall print more fertilizer matter from this 
time on. The time has come when this subject 


is of more interest to farmers than almost any- 
thing else. Last week Vr. Burkett daiscussea the 


feeding and fertilizing values of cottonseed, and 
nexe week he will write on “Applying Manure to 
the Land.” 

The discussion of terracing is growing very in- 
teresting and the end is not yet. Besides Mr. Mc- 
Dowell’s excellent letter, we have two other ter- 
racing articles left over for next week. 

Name your farm—this is one of The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s hobbies, and the clipping from the 
Danbury Reporter is only another “line upon 
line,” ete. 

D. L’s “Winter on the Farm” is one of this 
week’s features you can’t afford to miss, and and 
we would especially commend the concluding sug- 
eestion that the older people share with the 
younger some of the great literary treasures now 
at their disposal. To read a great masterpiece of 
fiction or some great serious work will give you 
pleasant memories of this winter for a long time 
to come. | 

Our “Live Stock and Dairy Page” contains three 
strong articles—one on “Feeding Horses,” one for 
bee-kcepers, and one for dairymen or cattle own- 
ers. The silo ought to have had a place in the 
New Year resolutions of a great many farmers, 
and Mr. Moore’s suggestions will be found helpful 
to all that intend to build. — 

In “A Business Talk” we have tried to give 
some honest, straightforward business advice as 
to the best places to buy improved implements, 
machinery, seeds, fertilizers, etc., etc. This is a 
matter that concerns your pocket-book, and we 
hope that every reader will take our advice, send 
for the catalogs of our advertisers, compare the 
merits of different goods, and purchase the best 
and cheapest. Don’t lay this number aside until 
you read “A Business Talk.” 

Cotton growers everywhere wish to know the 
results of the New Orleans Cotton Convention, 





and on page 6 all the main facts are given fully 





and clearly. Don’t forget State Agent Parker’s 
letter next week. 

There’s only one thing wrong with our Home 
Circle page—and that is that we failed to get in 
the usual quantity of humor. It is a high tribute 
to the soundness of American literary taste that 
the twenty best selling books are of such merit as 
those here mentioned. Omitting “Romola,” 
“Thelma,” and “The First Violin,” all are really 
great books. We wish to emphasize the Garden 
Magazine’s suggestion in regard to replanting 
trees and shrubs from the woods. There’s many a 
city man who would cheerfully give a hundred 
dollar’s for the average farmer’s beauty oppor- 
tunities in this one particular. And a whole vol- 
ume of fact and advice is boiled down in our 
half column article on “The Main Facts About 
Consumption.” Read it. 

Our other departments contain the usual array 
of helpful features this week. “Our Social Chat” 
grows better with age. The Teachers’ Reading 
Course if of great’ educational value and Mr. 
Ardrey is only one of many general readers who 
are enjoying it. In the Sunshine Department this 
week Mrs. Ransier describes in very vivid fashion 
a visit to a great South Carolina cotton mill. 
Whether or not you are in the habit of reading 
Sunshine, you will want to read this letter. 

There are some other good articles, but we think 
that these alone will give the reader his two 
cents’ worth. And the paper, by the year, really 
costs a little less than two cents a week. 





A WORD PERSONAL. 


It being still rumored in some sections that the 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant is to resign his present position in order to 
become one of the editors of a New York maga- 
zine, it may be well for us to assure our readers 
that we purpose staying at our present post. A 
position offering twice the writer’s salary as Edi- 
tor last year was not easy to put aside; but we be- 
lieve that there is a great future for this pape 
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the effort to make it the one great farm and home 
weekly of the South. Toward this end we shall 
bend all our energies, and we hope that every 
member of The Progressive Farmer Family will 
understand that he can help by renewing his own 
subscription promptly and by putting the paper 
into new homes in his neighborhood. We ought 
to double our present circulation this year—and 
will, if every subscriber will join us in the resolu- 
tion to do it. Will you help? 





How the South May Gain Her Lost Prestige. 


Before the War Between the States, Southern 
statesmen directed the policies of the nation and 
filled the largest place in the eye.of the people. 
They wrote few books, but their speeches illumi- 
nated every subject which they touched and set 
the fashion of political thought. In this day it 
is not too much to say that what any Southern 
man thinks of political questions or governmental 
duty carries no weight in their final settlement. 
There must be a cause underlying this fact. What 
is it? How shall it be remedied? Until 1865 the 
Southern States, while in form a democratic 
government, were in fact, an aristocracy and out 
of this aristocracy they chose,—as aristocrats ever 
do,—their best men for public service. The 
wisest. the strongest, the most learned were ever 
to the front—they were the natural leaders of a 
brave and generous people who followed their 


leadership with pride and pleasure. With the 
close of the war the democracy arose and each 
man became a factor in the government of his 
country. Leadership was not so able or cultured. 
More blunders were committed and more unwise 
views propagated and believed in. Aristocracy 
was always trained. Democracy, if it is to be ef- 
fective, must likewise be trained. Universal edu- 
cation is, therefore, the imperative and only rem- 
edy for our loss of power in the nation.—Gov. 
Charles B. Aycock at Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, 
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GENUINE 
PERUVIAN GUANO 


Manipulated in no way. 
A fine natural bird manure 


Never Has Been Equalled 
Never Will Be Equalled. 
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WILMINGTON, N. ©. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Smith-Davis Co., 


importers, 
WILMINGTON, N.C, 
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catalogue 
for farmers 
we have addeda 
special page forthe 
aurdenes boysandgirls. 
J.3.H. GREGORY & SON, : 
Marblehead; Mase. 


























| By Use of 
‘‘BlaKkeslee”’ 
2 Engine 





Why should you cling to the old 
method of doing your work, when, 
ata very small investment you can 
buy a little engine especially adapt- 
ed to pumping, feed grinding, 
churning, corn shredding and all 
kinds of farm work. Write at once 
for prices on the *BlaKeslee’’ 
Farm Engine and ask for G 
catalog of irrigation and spraying 
outfits, 


72, WHITE-BLAKESLEE 
. MFG. CO., 
4, Birmingham, Ala 
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SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS killed by 


GooD’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap No. 3 


Endorsed by U.S. Dept. of Agri. and State Experiment 
Stations. This soapisa Po ok as well as an Insecti- 
; 100-lb. k eel 

: 425 Lb. end for booklet. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 

289-41 N. Front Street, iladelphia, Pa. 





EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressing 


—IS THE— 


Greatest Preserver and Beautifier 
of Leather Ever Made. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Merchants who do not handle it should write 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELO, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 


Hold Your Cotton. 


Messrs Editors:—I want to say 
just a few things to the sturdy farm- 
ers of our country in regard to the 
much-perplexed cotton problem now 
confronting the people. I am aware 
of the calls for organization of the 
cotton growers, cotton holders, mill 
men, business men, bankers and, I 
might say, whomsoever will let him 
The eall was liberal, broad 
and the situation-grave. Indeed, the 
price of cotton affeets every individ- 
al from Mr. Roosevelt down to the 
least negro babe. Mass meetings and 


join also. 


conventions have been held; the eol- 
onels were there—prominent. Pardon 
me for not including them in the eall, 
but I did not notice that they were 
invited. Yes, they were there, loaded 
with wisdom and timely advice to the 
poor ignorant farmers. 


I trust and believe, however, that 
no little good will result from those 
meetings. But organizing and keep- 
ing in line so vast and mixed a multi- 
tude is a stunner to me. Why, the 
preachers about here ean’t get all 
their members, even during a pro- 
tracted mecting, to hold up their 
right hands for prayer for sinners, 
nor even for temperance. 

Now to you sturdy farmers—you 
men I mean whose smoke-houses are 
in your back yards well supplied with 
baeon of your own killing, granaries 
and barns well filled, stock plentiful 
and well eared for, ete.,—it’s you, and 
you alone, who have the situation in 
hand; and it’s you who must solve 
the problem, if solved at all, whether 
or not you have joined the band. I 


say this because vou are the sole own- 
ey j ete 7-3 


crop. It’s yours to price; it’s yours 
to hold or to sell; it’s yours to do 
with as your better judgment may 
sugsest. You have only to agree on 
a price, and it’s only a question of a 
little time when you'll get it. See? 
The entire crop for 1904 is estimated 
at about 12,000,000 bales. About 8.- 
000,000 of these bales were mortgaged 
eotton; so have already been sold. 
The remainder is. about 4,000,000 
bales, the greater part of which is 
yours. Bear in mind the 1903 crop 
was exhausted, the mills idle before 
the present crop came in, so the con- 
sumption of this crop began early in 
the season. Hence the 12,000,000 
bales will be necessary to supply the 
demands until another erop is made. 
It. is easily seen then that the 8,000,- 
000 bales already sold will soon be 
exhausted. 

What then will be the result? Will 
the mills stop rather than pay even 
as high a price as fifteen cents? No, 
they ean’t afford it; they must have 
the eotton. The trade demands it; 
the consumer demands it; the people 
must be clothed; and it’s your 4,000,- 
000 bales which must supply this de- 
ficienecy—these demands. So you have 
the bear by the tail. You are strong, 
fully equal to the situation. Be 
courageous, hold on; you'll soon have 
his hide also. Remember cotton 
doesn’t eat, doesn’t die, and is not 
easily burned. Just place it on some 
timbers, cover with boards; it’s safe; 








let it sleep. 


You hold on. The National Con- 
vention will fix a price. You hold 
on—hold ten years if necessary to 
get it—but get it you will. But you 
go on with that hog and hominy 
Plant fewer acres to cot- 
ton, use fewer tons of guano. Feed 
your lands on legumes and your crops 


business. 


on fertilizers manufactured around 
your barns, out-houses. stables, ete., 
and you will thereby restore the great 
Southern staple Cotton—to 
his throne; and you, too, will be 


King 





erowned with wealth and honor and 
be a blessing to God and to human- 
ity. Let “Ifold on” be your watch- 


a. ©; 


word. 


Moore Co., N. C. 





Another Reminder from Mr. Hobbs. 


Messrs. Editors:—The purpose of 
my article is to get the farmers of 
North Carolina to thinking, and when 
we do this, their suecess is assured. 
So I hope I will not weary your pati- 
ence by writing again so soon. First. 
IT want to congratulate you upon the 
neat and clean manner in which vour 
paper is gotten out. Tt ought to be 
in every houschold in the State. 

T want to thank Prof. Massey for 
his article on the three-year svstem 
of rotating erops. I know it is as 
good, or perhaps the best, plan that 
ean be devised for North Carolina. 
T have tried it (exeent the planting 
of erimson clover in eotton when 
laid by), and it has given entire satis- 
faction. T am like the Professor— 
that word “supplies” has been harned 
vpon so much until it makes me sick 
to hear it. 

Brother farmers let us ¢o to farm- 


ing in a more systematie way and 
quit running our “rim-nosed rooters 


throuch the risibles of a relerated 
past.” and eet out into the broad 
sun-lirht of intelligence. Then, and 
not until then, will suecess crown 
our efforts: then. and not till then, 
will we cease to be a prev for every 
son of a gun in the whole country. 
With our smoke-houses full of meat 
and our cribs full of corn, with eattle 
upon a thousand hills. we ean defy 
the world. The courage vou have 
displaved in the past is admirable. 
but it has won vou no substantial 


Why? 


vour house upon the sands of ignor- 


victory. Beeause you built 


ance. So let us dig down deep into 
the soil of nature and build our strue- 
ture upon the solid rock of informa- 
tion and intelligence, and victory is 
ours. And again, those who would 
be free men must dare to strike for 
freedom. We must all hang together 
or we will all hang senarately, as 
Franklin said. “In union there is 
strength.” The recent organization 
of eotton growers throughout the 
South is surely a long step in the 
right direction towards agricultural 
independence. It is a small acorn 
planted from which a giant oak will 
grow whose towering branches will 
shade us from the noon-day sun of 
adverse circumstances. So friends, 
let us turn over a new leaf for the 
year 1905. S. H. HOBBS. 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





When writing advertisers. please 





mention this paper. 




















CORN FIELDS 
ARE GOLD FIELDS 
to the farmer who under- 
stands how to feed his 
crops. Fertilizers for Corn 
must contain at least 7 

per cent. actual 


Potash 


Send for our books—they 
tell why Potash is as necessary 
to plant life as sun and rain; 
sent free, if you ask. Write 
to-day. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 


New York—93 Nassau Street, or 
Atlanta, Ga.—22}4 South Broad St. 








Keiffer Pears 


And a big surplus of 


Nursery Stock 


. close out Spring, 1905. Write for surplus 
ist. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Prop., 
Greensboro Nurseries, GREENSBORO, N. C. 









Permanent Cure Guar- 
anteed, without knife, X-Ray, Arsenic 
or-Acids 3 no inconvenience. Write Sor book. 
Southern Cancer Sanatorium 
1520 E. Monument St. Baltimore, Fid. 








$ i 9-80 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and — 
action. Hatches every fertile 
w 1; to-day. 


~eur was ava Vava 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, i. | 











WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Progressive Farmer will pay a libera 
commission to reiiable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for first insertion. and 
one cent a word for each additional inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting as a sep 
arate word. 














WANTED—Nice ash timber. Will pa 
cash money for all tracts close to railroad. 
Write us how much yon have. E. C. BRIN- 
SER & SONS, Wise, N.C. 


CORN HUSKER AND SHREUDER, with 
Ejevators, in first class order; will sell, or 
trade for any kind of live stock. J. O. 
HARDIE, Brown Summit, N.C. 








FARM HAND to feed stock and farm one 
year; send refernce. Also want to book 
orders for young Merino Rams and register- 
ed Duroc Jersey pigs, June delivery. SAM 
ARCHER, Statesville, N.«¢. 





BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed. Write 
or piices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 





FOR SALE.—Cocke’s Prolific Corn on ear. 
Russeli ry, Boll, ve uae: a: and King’s 
Improved Cotton Seed. . W. KILGORE 
Raleigh, N. C. : 





FOR SALE—A valuable 730-acre Halifax 
a ore i — highly improved 
and. or particulars write S. S. A 

Enfield, N. C. anal 





SHEPHERD PUP Wanted.—R. . G a 
HAM, Cameron, N. C. = 





FOR SALE—One Incubator, almost n : 
240 eggs. Apply to J. C. BURNS, Apex, N.C 
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Damaged Cotton Will Not Command 
Full Price. 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 27, 1905. 
Kditors The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed find copy of 
circular which members of the South 
Eastern Cotton Buyers’ Association 
are sending out to their buyers and 
shippers. 

In view of the unusually large 
amount of cotton which is held on 
farms and at gin-houses this season, 
it is more than ordinarily necessary 
that the cotton should be properly 
housed and protected from the weath- 
er in order to avoid great damage, 
especially where owners contemplate 
holding for a lengthy period. It is 
often the case that cotton exposed 
for any length of time will be dam- 
aged to the extent of 50 to 200 pounds 
per bale. 

We should be glad, therefore, if 
you would print an article along this 
line and eall attemption to same in 
an editorial. This question is always 
one of great importance, but it is un- 
usually so this season under the con- 
ditions prevailing. 

Yours very truly, 
C. B. HOWARD, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Southeastern 
Buyers’ Association. 


G. A. NICHOLSON, President. 


NOTICE TO DEALERS, 


On account of the large amount of 
cotton held throughout the country 
and left exposed to the weather, there 
will be marketed from this time for- 
ward an unusually large quantity of 
damased cotton. 

We beg to notify you, therefore, 
that we will make settlement for 
damaged cotton shipped us, upon the 
weight of same, after we have re- 
ceived, picked and put it in mer- 
chantable condition. We _ would 
rather not have damaged cotton 
shipped us at all. 

Please impress upon all holders of 
cotton, the necessity of housing their 
eotton from the weather, in order 
to avoid heavy losses by damage. 





New Rules at to Star Mail Routes. 


The Postoffice Department has re- 
cently taken a new departure in the 
matter of awarding contracts for 
-arrying mails on what are known as 
star routes. Formerly a man in any 
part of the country could secure the 
contracts and then sub-let them and 
make whatever he could on the trans- 
action. For instance, a man in 
Kentucky could take a contract for 
carrying the mail on one of the star 
routes in your county and “farm it 
out.” Nod, however, a bidder is not 
eligible unless he lives on the line of 
the route over which he makes appli- 
cation to carry the mail. This is to 
be construed to mean living within 
the territory regularly served as the 
postoffice on the route. The person 
taking ‘the contract must give his 
personal supervision to the perform- 
ance of his service. Unless he does 
this, his contract becomes void and 
the service will be re-let. Under the 
camparatively new requirements, peo- 
ple living on the star routes get near- 


ly as much in the way of privileges 
as do these living on the routes of the 
rural free delivery. The carriers on 
the star route, if the people provide 
mail boxes or hang mail pouches on 
cranes or posts near the road, are 
obliged to collect mail from them and 
to deposit mail in them, but they 
must be in such places that they can 
be conveniently reached by the car- 
rier without his being obliged to dis- 
mount from his vehicle or horse.— 
Country Gentleman. 





Cotton in New Countries. 


The world’s present production of 
cotton has been estimated by an ex- 
pert at 16,000,000 bales, of which 
the United States produces 11,000.- 
000 dales, India 3,000,000 bales and 
Egypt 1,000,000, writes the Washing- 
ton correspondent of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Cotton Plant. Afri- 
ca, from Morocco to the Cape, offers 
admirable conditions for cotton eul- 
tivation and the work is being under- 
taken on a huge scale. The question 
was rendered acute for England by 
the speculations on this side of the 
ocean during the last year, which, it 
is said, cost the mills in Lancashire 
upwards of $50,000,000. The British 
coton manufacturing industry gives 
employment to 3,000,000 persons and 
imports $200,000,000 worth of the 
raw staple most of which comes 
from America. It is of obvious im- 
portance to the owners of the mills 
to render them independent of for- 
eign fluctuation of prices. Besides, 
the United States is consuming more 
and more of its own product, and 


will have less for export every year. 
Tho total aroa of the Beitich nococo 


sions in West Africa amounts to 
500,000 square miles. The popula- 
tion is about 20,000,000, and the soil 
is well adapted for the growth of 
cotton. Seed has been imported from 
America, as well as experts in the 
cultivation of the staple, and negroes 
to show the natives how to work. Al- 
ready, enough cotton has been pro- 
duced to warrant the belief that the 
prospects are bright for extended ecul- 
ture. 





Can Pay for Other Things But Not for 
Education 


In an article in the Taylorsville 
Scout Mr. Sharpe, superintendent of 
Schools for Alexander County, talks 
plain to people who complain of 
having to buy books for their chil- 
dren or pay taxes for education. He 
says: 

“Some of us have spent $25 this 
fall for new clothes and can’t spend 
46 cents for a new book for our boy. 

The shoes he has on his feet cost 
$1, his hat cost 50 cents, but when 
you come to pay 15 cents for a spell- 
er it makes you twist and squirm like 
some one had put a hot coal down 
your back. Let the show come and a 
band play a few pieces on the street 
and tell you they are going to act, 
and if you will pay 25 cents you can 
ect it. You take the whole family 
in to see a man stand on his head 
and jump up and dance a jig. 

“Give you a chance to vote on a 
new ourt-house and you vote $12 
and think you have done well, and 
you have; but tell you we want to 
vote a tax to educate your boys and 





girls, then you say, ‘I can’t do that.’” 


DO YOU GET UP WITH A LAME BACK ? 


Have You Uric Acid, Rheumatism or 
Bladder Trouble 7? 


Pain or dull ache in the back is unmis- 
takable evidence of kidney trouble. It is 
Nature’s timely warning to show you that 
the track of health is not clear. 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s disease which is the worst form 
of kidney trouble may steal upon you. 

Tie mild and the extraordinsry effect 
of the world-famous kidney and bladder 
remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is 
soon realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. A trial will convince anyone 
—and you may have a sample bottle free, 
by mail. 


Swamp-Root Entirely Cured Me, 


Among the many famous investiga- 
ted cures of Swamp-Root, the one we 
publish this week for the benefit of our 
readers, speaks in the highest terms of the 
wonderful curative properties of this great 
kidney remedy. 


GENTLEMEN:—I attribute my present 
good health to Swamp-Root. I suffered 
many years with kidney trouble, and 
had an almost constant pain in my back. 
Your great remedy, Swamp-Root, cured 
my trouble, and I have since been per- 
fectly well. 

Yours truly, 
B. H. CHALKER, 
Ex-Chief of kolice, Ozark, Ala. 


Lame back is only one symptom of 
kidney trouble—one of many. Other 
svmptoms showing that you need Swamp- 
Root are, obliged to pass water often dur- 
ing the day and to get up many times at 
night, inability to hold your urine, smart- 
ing or irritation in passing, brick-dust or 
sediment in the urine, catarrh of the blad- 
der, uric acid, constant headache, dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, irregular, 
heart-beating, rheumatism, bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, lack of ambition, 








loss of flesh, sallow complexion. 


1f your water when allowed to remain undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling, or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need immediate attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that is known to medical science. 


To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT. the Great Kidnev. Liver and Bladder 
Remedy Will dofor YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer 








May Have a Sample Bottle Absolutely Free by Mail. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—In order to prove the wonderful merits of Swamp- 
Fout you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, 
both sent absolutely free by mail. The book contains many of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. The value 
and success of Swamp-Root is so well known that our readera are advised to send 
for a sample bottle. In sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N Y., be sure to say you read this geneious offer in The Raleigh Progressive 
Farmer. 

The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 
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SALZERS SEEDS 
600,000 titty irae 


Ne HA from six to twenty days earlier than the earliest of their kind 
\\ produced from other seedsmen’s seeds. Why? Because for 


more than one-third of a century Salzer’s Seeds have been 


bred up to earliness. 
1 big pkg. Salzer‘s Scorcher Pea 106 








Early Bird Radish 106 
1 * § §Salzer’s Earliest Lettuce 10c¢ 
Or ss 6 Earliest Cucumber 10¢ 






“66 Ath of July Sweet Corn 10c 
(Six days earlier than Peep O'Day) 
ss 666 Six Weeks Verbena 15e 


35c fi 


Above seven packages of earliest vegetable and flower novelties posi- 
tively have no equal on earth for earliness. If you wish the earliest, 
finest vegetables for your home garden or for the market, Salzer's seeds 
will produce them every time. We mail you above seven big packages, 
together with our great plant and seed catalogue for 85c Stamps. 

FOR 16c. POSTPAID 
We mail to you our big catalogue with sufficient seed of cabbage, celery, 
lettuce, onions, radishes and turnips to grow 9000 luscious vegetables 
and a package containing 1000 kernels of beautiful flower seeds besides! 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


1 
: ss 66 Earliest Beans 6 10¢ 
1 






















Pulls Stumps or Standing Trees. 


Clears a twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
\ trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A man and a boy with one or two horses can run the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER, 


Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 

A minute and a halfis all it takes for theordinary stump. No heavy chains or rods. Note 
the strong wire rope with patent coupler—grips the rope at any point. Does not 
chafe rope; far ahead of old-style‘ ‘take-ups.’’ Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 
lbs. strain. It generates immense power and it's made to stand the strain. We also 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump machine, the I. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 

Grub and Stump Machine. Write for free illustrated catalogue. 

Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers in the World. 

; Established 1584. 





MILNE MFG. CO., 


Monmouth, lil. 





878 Sth St., 
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- GENERAL NEWS 








The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


John Sharp Williams declared that 
Democrats would stand by President 
Roosevelt in railroad legislation. 


The Russian government has 
promised the strikers concessions by 
shortening the hours of a day’s labor. 


At Mukden, the Russians have at- 
tacked the Japanese and fighting is 
going on, with temperature below 
zero. 


The Southern Bankers, in session 
at New Orleans, expressed  confi- 
dence in being able to finance the 
holding of, the surplus cotton crop. 


Senator Bacon declared that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt exceeded his author- 
ity in going ahead with the San Do- 
mingo protectorate without asking 
consent of the Senate. 


According to a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Virginia, Frank J. 
Gould can go ahead and secure char- 
ters for his railroad schemes, with 
Richmond as the beginning point. 


A protocol has been’ signed by 
which the United States guarantees 
the complete integrity of San Do- 
mingo and will take charge of the 
custom houses and pay the Repub- 
lie’s debts. 


The British War Secretary ex- 
presses sympathy for the Russian 
people, and the press and govern- 
ment believe a change in form of 


government is impending in _ the 
Czar’s empire. 
Representative Hepburn, after 


conference with the Presidant in- 
troduced a bill creating a new Inter- 


State Commerce Commission with 
power to fix rates, with a Commerce 
Court to hear appeals. 


Additional advices from through- 
out the Florida orange belt show 
that of five hundred thousand boxes 
of orange and grape fruit remaining 
on the trees, about 75 per cent have 
been frozen and made unsaleable. 


Former Mayor McCue, of Char- 
lottesville, Va., is doomed to the 
gallows, February 10, as the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals de- 
nies his supplementary appeal. When 
informed the wife murderer gave 
way to incontrollable grief. 


The census bureau issued a pre- 
liminary report on cotton pinning 
in 215 counties out of 812, showing 
cotton ginned to January 16, report 
3,092,476 running bales this year, 
against 2,349,176 in same counties 
at the same date last year. 


The United States government, 
through the endeavors of Secretary 
of State John Hay, has won another 
great victory in its fight to preserve 
the “administrative entity” of the 
Chinese empire. Solemn pledges 
have just been received by the State 
Department, in reply to a recent 
note of Secretary Hay, from all the 
powers signatory to the Chinese 
agreement of 1900, that no attempt 
will be made by them at the conclu- 
sion of the Far Eastern War or be- 
fore to acquire any part of Chinese 
territory. 





__ STATE NEWS 


State News Notes. 








_ Harry Tranthum, a graduate of 
Wake Forest College, hag been 
awarded the Cecil Rhodes scholar- 
ship in Oxford University. England, 
for North Carolina, he being the see- 
ond. The first from this State was 
J. Horner Winston, of Durham; a 
University man. 


The river and harbor bill, framed 
by the House Committee, gives 
North Carolina’s water interests a 
total appropriation of $590,250. Of 
this sum $290,000 is to be made avail- 
able in cash: as soon as the bill be- 
comes operative, while $300,000 is au- 
thorized under continuing contracts. 

W. R. Murray, who a few months 
ago shot and killed his uncle, J. S. 
Murray, at Durham, was last week. 
found guilty of manslaughter. Judge 
Peebles over-ruled a motion for a 
new trial and sentenced Murray to 
two years on the chain-gang. The 
defendant appealed and_ was re- 
leased on a bond of $2,500. 

Rey. G. A. Oglesby, a leading min- 
ister of the M. E. Church, and pas- 
tor of the Aberdeen cireuit, and 
whose home was at Mt. Gilead, Mont- 
gomery County, was killed by a pas- 
senger car overturning at Troy Tues- 
day, caused by a spreading of the 
rails. Several other passengers were 
hurt and had narrows escapes. 

State Superintendent Joyner says 
applications for the second hundred 
thousand dollars of publie funds, for 
use in keeping the schools open 


four months in the year, are coming 
faa rapIuly anu wnat ue nas NY GYVUDI 


all will be called for. He says that 
in no other way than this can all the 
schools be kept open for the consti- 
tutional period. 


The Committee on Agriculture 
reported unanimously in favor of the 
sub-committee bill, providing two 
grades of cotton-seed meal, the 714 
per cent grade to be branded as 
standard, and the 8 per cent grade 
as high-grade goods. Also bills re- 
lieving the Agricultural Department 
from contributing $10,000 to the cur- 
rent expenses of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical Colleve. 


Governor Glenn. under the 
visions of the new bill, has appointed 
his personal staff, all having the 
rank of colonel, as follows: F. G. 
James, Greenville; Charles E. John- 
son, Raleigh; John S. Cunningham, 
Person; Wescot Robeson, High 
Point; John L. Cobb, Lincolnton; 
and naval aides, W. D. Pollock, Kin- 
ston; D. L. Ward, of New Bern. 
Major W. Hopkinson Smith, Salis- 
bury, is appointed assistant chief 


pro- 


of ordnance. 
Mrs. Alice Webb-Duke, wife of 


Brodie L. Duke, was arrested at an 
office in Broad Street, New York, 
last week on requisition papers is- 
sued by the Texas authorities. Mrs. 
Duke had been indicted by the grand 
jury at Nacogodches, Texas, on the 
charge that she and Chas. L. Taylor, 
of Chicago, had made false state- 
ments in an _ instrument, on the 
strength of which a stockholder in 
one of the National banks in that 
place was induced to endorse their 
notes for $20,000. 












Rifle and Pistol Cartridges. 


The proof of the pudding is the eating ; the proof of 
the cartridge is itsshooting. The great popularity 


attained by Winchester rifle and pistol cartridges 
during a period of over 30 years is the best proof of 
their shooting qualities. They always give satisfac- 
tion. Winchester .22 caliber cartridges loaded with 
Smokeless powder have the celebrated Winches- 
ter Greaseless Bullets, which make them cleaner to 
handle than any cartridges of this caliber made. 


ALL SUCCESSFUL SPORTSMEN USE THEM. 
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The Cotton 
Planter 


with a habit is determined to.get the best possible results 
from his labor—therefore, he sees that his lands are well 
provided with 


Virginia-Carolina 
Fertilizers! 


This is a mighty good habit, too, by the way—for they 
enrich the ty ety increase the acreage, and make 
certain the largest crop of highest grade cotton. Made of 
the very best ammoniates money can buy and of the 
highest grade phosphate rock the earth produces, as well 
as the finest potash salts of which Europe can boast. They 


Wi OF exceed oO aranteed analyses. 
“ Sys COMO UP 60 OF ex0eO iy Fou with these brands of 


xe > | 
fertilizers, drop us a postal. or letter, and you will be 
equipped with the best fertilizers at the least possible cost. 


~) 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CO., 
at any one of these cities: 


Charleston, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


/Z 


— 


“4 


Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Durham, N. C. 


a. om. " 
ontgomery, Ala. Wye 
Memphis, Tenn. ROT 


5} 



















BEATS ALL the corn planters 
for planting corn. Beats all the 
cotton planters for planting -cot- 
ton, Beats all the planters ever made 


for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts,vel. 
vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum, 
etc. 





E ‘have’ never 

made%ta “claim 

for the Cole 
Planter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, progres- 
sive farmers, When 
you find out how to 
save time, money and 
labor you WILL BUY 


A COLE PLANTER. 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is SIMPLE, and EASY TO RUN It lastsmany years with little or no 
repairs. Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 
many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. Won’t you write for 

CATALOGUE and find out what it is worth to you? 


Flold Your Cotton 


And we will sell you a PLANTER on Special Terms. 
gas” Write at once for information. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Fertilizer Prices: A Correction. 


A prominent fertilizer manufac- 
turer calls our attention to some er- 


rors in the letter of Capt. Petty in| 


our issue of January 17th. It seems 
. ae 
that Capt. Petty relied on some out- 
of-date fertilizer quotations, and 
that prices have sinee materially ad- 
vaneed. 
6 . > Vn dea, : . 
Mr. Petty’s figures are not in a 
single instance correct and up-to- 
ees 
date,” says our correspondent. “As 
for one instance, he says: ‘The price 
of kainit is quoted at $10.50 per ton 
of 2240 pounds in New York, mu- 
riate of potash $38.00 per ton, ni- 
trate of soda $45.00 to $46.00 per 
> ry. ai . 
ton.” These prices would appear to 
any fertilizer manufacturer to-day 
as absolutely absurd, and are lower 
than those offered any manufae- 
turer who may buy 10,000 tons of 
kainit or any quantity of the other 
materials. The price quoted on ni- 
trate of soda, for instance, is no less 
than $5.00 per ton less than we ean 
buy to-day in cargo lots of 2,000 
tons. He states further that the 
price of 8.65-2-2 goods that the 
plant food contained therein was 
$13.00 Charleston or Savannah. This 
is also incorrect, and we have only 
to refer you to the North Carolina 
~“ 4 ‘ 
or South Carolina Department of 
Agriculture to verify these facts.” 
We are very glad to print this cor- 
rection. Fertilizer prices have 
varied much of late years, and Capt. 
Petty’s mistake was in regarding an 
old quotation as holding good at this 
time. 





Are You Happy 
after shaving? Is it easy 


and pleasant? It de- 
pends on whether you use 


WILLIAMS’ 8%o"A"? 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for ‘The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.’’ 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 




















Heve's Improved Saw Mill 


ls built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal foraccuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2% to 
60 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K. 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, "Joe MR ia.” 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 




















FOR SALE.—The Royal Navy Bean, the 
largest, best, and easiest to cultivate of any 
White Bean in America. It took first prize 
at the State Fair. Two ounces by mail 20c. 
Write for prices on larger quantities. J. D. 
RAGAN, R. F. D. No. 2, Durham, N. C. 





Reduce Cotton Acreage 25 Per Cent. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 
acreage and fertilizers and urging 
“all owners of cotton to hold it until 
the government report on acreage 
shows to the world that Southern 
cotton farmers stand solidly togeth- 
er, that they have complied with 
their agreement and demand _ the 
value of their product.” It was ree- 
ommended therefore that a ecommit- 
tee consisting of one cotton pro- 
ducer from each State be appointed 
to confer with mill men asking that 
they join hands with the producers 
in effecting a plan whereby the pro- 
ducer can sell his cotton direct to 


the manufacturer and thereby elim- | 


inate speculators. 
Another resolution earnestly 
warns farmers not to accept the 
propositions which are being made 
to turn over their cotton to ware- 
housemen and others at $25 a bale 
with an agreement that they may re- 
ceive the balance thereon at any 
time before September 1, 1905, at 
the then market price. This is the 
plan discussed in “A  Diabolical 
Scheme” on page 5 of our last issue. 
Mr. T. B. Parker, Secretary of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance, 
and State Agent of the Cotton 
Growers’ and Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation, was one of the prominent 
invited speakers at this meeting. His 
address was a_ striking review of 
Southern agricultural progress and 
a strong showing of the financial in- 
dependence of the Southern cotton 
frower. 
TO ORGANIZE THE SOUTHERN COTTON 
ASSOCIATION. 


The report of the committee on 
permanent organization was the last 
important business of the Conven- 
tion, and was unanimously endorsed. 


It provides for the creation of the | 
Southern Cotton Association, em- | 


bracing all the cotton producing 


States and Territories to regulate | 


cotton produetjon,-cotton supply and 
finaneing and especially cotton mar- 
keting, using every effort to secure 


broader markets and to limit the- 
production to the demand at remun- | 


erative prices and to reduce to a 
minimum all expense of handling 
eotton and its products from _ the 
time it leaves the field until it-reach- 
es the consumer. ‘There are to be 
State and territorial, county and 
parish and sub-divisional associa- 


tions all related to the parent sys- | 


tem. The first annual meeting of 
the Inter-State Association is to be 
held in Asheville, this State, next 
August. 

{ach State and territorial associa- 
tion is to be composed of one mem- 
ber from each cotton growing coun- 
ty and is to elect representatives to 
the main body. Each voting pre- 
cinct is to have two cotton producers 
in the county organization. The 
president and vice-president of the 
Southern Cotton Association are 
made ex-officio members of its execu- 
tive committee. The committee rec- 
ommended Harvie Jordan for presi- 
dent and E. S. Peters for vice-presi- 
dent, and provided a provisional ex- 
ective committee. The funds for 
the organization and its operation 
are to be derived from _ initiation 
fees, annual dues, and a charge on 
each bale of cotton produced by its 
membership. 

In this article we have given a very 
complete review of the real work of 
the New Orleans Convention. Every 
cotton farmer in the Carolinas 
should look for State Agent Par- 
ker’s review and appeal in our next 
issue, 


It Covers 101 Acre 


Think of it! A hundred and one acres—big- 
er than the average farm. That’s the Stude= 
aker—the largest vehicle factory in the world. 
It meanssomething to you, for the Studebaker 
wouldn’t have grown from & humble little 
country blacksmith shop to the largest plant of 
the kind in the world, increasing in size and 
eos in oe gragpas J and reputation, if it 
adn’t deserved to grow. The truth is people 
buy more Studebakers because they have found 
that the Studebaker gives better satisfaction. 
If you could go through the factory and see just how 
, the Studebaker is made; see 65 acres piled high with 
air-dried lumber—the pick of the world’s markets—see the 
laboratories where experts test all materials used—see the 
scores of inspectors whose duty it is to see that every part 
is perfect before it is used—see the acres and acres of the 
most improved modern machinery—see the care and 
thoroughness taken from start to finish—you’d understand 
why the Studebaker is the most popular vehicle in the world. 
If you’re thinking of buying a farm wagon, a spring wagon,& 
surrey, a buggy,a family carriage, a set of harness or a vehicle 
of any kind for business or pleasure, look up the Studebaker 
agent. He’ll be glad to show you—and it costs nothing to look. 
Ask him for the new Studebaker almanac. If he can't supply you, 
send your name and address to us with a two cent stamp and a free 
copy Will be sent you. Ask for booklet No. 81 


fX\ STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO..29 


fg b> 
Zz 43 SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 


Selling Agente Most Everywhere. A dealer may make more by sellin 
you some other, but you make most by buying a Studebaker. 








Z 












Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. 
Mills,4H.P.andup. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn 

Mills; four Stroke Hay Presses, Water Wheels. 

Cataleg free. We pay the freight. 

DeLOACH MILL M’F’G. CO., Box902, Atlanta, Ga. 


DeLOACH PATENT. 















e as 
yracuse Hillside Plow. 
If you have both hilly and level land and want one plow to do all work, you'll 
be pleased with the plow shown here, A light, strong plow 


For One or Two Horses 


that “comes right to your hand” on hillside orlevel. Side-shifting clevis, 

automatic coulter, spring latch, cast or steel moldboards. 
Don’t buy a hillside plow till you see the Syracuse. 
Ask any Syracuse dealer or write us for Syracuse 
catalog of all plows for all purposes. 


Syracuse Chilled Piow Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 




















TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARI1. 


Begin Right, and Begin Right Now. Don’t pay 
hunareds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain was 
them away when you can buy a BosTROM IMPROVED 
FARM SPIRIT LEVEL With Telescope for $10 (one with- 
out Telescope for $5,) and SAVE IT ALL ay properly 
terracing your farm. For Irrigation and Rice Culture 
Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying Out 
Orchards, Obtaining Angles and Foundation Levels, 
there is no better instrument made. Write for descrip- 
tive circular, also Treatise on Terracing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady Mfg.Uo.,25 W. Ala. St,,Atianta,Ga. 














GARDNER PEA HULLER. 


The only perfect machine for hulling and cleaning field anynte, 


peas from the pod in one operation. They are made of better mate- 
rial, better built, better finished and do better work than any other 
Huller. Four Sizes at prices to suit you. Don’t be fooled into buy- 
ing an imitation. Have nothing but the genuine Gardner Pea Hul- 
ler. Catalogue free. 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing 6o., 


Kast Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Free catalogue will be sent if you will mention this paper. 








Ne. 6. Iron Age 
Combined Double and 
Single Wheel Hoe, 
Hill and Drill Seeder 


Crops at 
Less Cost 


is always the result of using Iron Age Implements. 
f Being built to get the greatest possible results for labor 
expended, they do farm and garden work better and 
quicker than any tools made. A new Iron Age Implement, and one that is very 
successful, is No. 19—Wheel Plow and Cultivator. It is simple, strong and light run- 
ning. Combines the best wheel plow and cultivator ever produced. Like all other 
psd dl > Iron Age Implements it’s guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 
Wheel Plow You can make more money, save more, and lessen your work, if you send for the 
aad ‘ Iron Age Book for 1905. It describes Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, 
Gubiiuaten Riding Cultivators, Potato Planters, Horse Hoes and Culti- 
¥ vators. Gives you the prices and all details. The book 
isfree. Write at once. 


BATEMAN MFC. CO., 
ox 189, Grenloch, N. J. 
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Canada 
Field Peas 


sown with oats, make the ear- 
liest, best and most nutritious 
forage crop that can be put in. 
Must be sown early for best 
tesultc. 

Wood’s Quarter Century 
Seed Book tells all about this val- 
uabl. crop, giving the practical ex- 
perience aad opinions of our cus- 
tomers, and also telling all about 
the best Farm and Garden Seeds 
for the South. Mailed free on re- 
quest. Write for it, and Special 
Price List of .. Seeds, 


7. W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND - VIRGINIA. 
WwOOD’S SEEDS 


——AVardeda—— 
GRAND PRIZE - ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
GOLD MEDAL - PARIS, 1900. 











For Sale. 


Buff 'Langshans, Opingtons, iWyandottes 
and Rocks. Barred Rocks, (ornish Indians. 
a reasonable. Eggs $1.50 per 15, $2.50 
per 30. 


PIEDMONT POULTRY PENG, 
DONNAHA, N. C. 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS., 
RALBIGH, N. C. 


= i 


Monuments 


AND 


p Iron Fence. 
| CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
P We Pay the Freight. 


Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


By J. D. Hufham, halfa century a promi- 
nent figure in a life in North Carolina. 

Reminiscences by Dr. Hufham, of Rebuild- 
ins the Baptist Denomination after the war; 
re) 
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T. H. PRITCHARD, 
W. M. WINGATE, 
COLUMBUS DURHAM, 
C. T. BAILEY, 


and other Baptist worthies, will appear in 
THE BIBLICAL RECORDER IN 1905 


Subscribe now, and do not miss a number- 
$¥.50 per year. On trial four months 50 


cents. 

Normal Course of Sunday School Teachers 
by Hight C. Moore, begins in January, an 
will run four months. With this we offer 
each week a special treatment of the lessons 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Studies in Bible Biography and Doctrine, 
by Dr. W. R. Cullom, Wake Forest College. 
Each generation must learn :the Bible, 
anew. Soar is it with your children? 
In addition to these features, 


THE BIBLICAL RECORDER 


will present the news of the world, the news 
of the churches, fearless editorial comment, 
_ home reading, and all the features of a 
igh-class religious and family paper. 
f you are a Baptist, yon cannot do well 
without it. 


$1.50 Yer Year. On Trial Four 
Months 50 Cents. 


Progressive Farmer subscribers who do 
not take the Biblical Recorder, can get the 


Two Papers for $2.00. 


Remember, you must be a new subscriber 
to the Farmer or the Recorder. 


JOHN S. PEARSON, Manager, 
Biblical Recorder, Raleigh, N. C. 


our a with the New 


—— ew Year well. 


Year, and so begin the 





TEACHERS’ READING COURSE. 


Couducted by Miss ADa V. WOMBLE, Kal- 
eigh, N.C., to whom all correspondence re- 
garding the Course should be addressed. 











Lafayette’s Visit to the United States. 


I wish.to make an apology to the 
memory of our patriot Richard 
Henry Lee. I attributed to him 
Charles Lee’s part in the cabal 
against Washington and in the de- 
feat at Monmouth. To a friendly 
reader who called my attention to the 
slip, I extend my thanks. 

* * 

On page 27 of the “Story of La 
Fayette,” begins a brief account of 
the hero’s last visit to Ameriea. 

This visit was anticipated for 
months. Soon after ithe mecting of 
Congress in January, 1824, the fol- 
lowing resolution, reported by Mr. 
Hayne, of South Carolina, was 
passed: 

“The Marquis de la Fayette having 
ing expressed his intention to visit 
this country,— 

“Resolved, by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the President 
be requested to communicate to him 
the assurance of the grateful affec- 
tion and attachment still cherished 
for him by the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States; and, be it 
further 

“Resolved, That when the Marquis 
may be ready to embark that a na- 
tional ship (with suitable aececomimo- 
dation) be empowered to bring him 
to America.” 

For some time it was rumored that 
the North Carolina, one of the finest 
ships of the line, was to be commis- 
sioned to convey La Fayette and his 
family to this country. Jor some 
reason, however, the Cadmus had the 
honor of bringing the guest. 

La Fayette was the last surviving 
Major-General of the American Rev- 
olutionary Army; the very day on 
which he landed on Staten Island, 
the 16th of August, the veneralble 
Seeretary of the Revolutionary Con- 
gress, Charles Thompson, died. 


And so after an absence of forty 
years there came to us again the 
man, “whose glory it was to have 
been equally an object of hatred to 
tyrants of all deseriptions and of 
love to every freeman and friend of 
freedom.” 

Benjamin Franklin pronounced 
him the most distinguished man he 
ever knew. 

With La Favette 
George Washington, his companion, 
Mr. Auguste le Vasseur, and one ser- 


vant—-so upostentatious Was he. 


were his son, 


Being questioned as to the title 
he preferred, he deelared, “IT azn an 
American General.” 

A gentleman, while in conversation 
with him, observed that he spoke the 
English language remarkably well. 

“And why should I not?” he re- 
plied, “being an American just re- 
turned from a long visit to Europe.” 

The following incident happened 
during his stay in New York City: 

While the General was receiving 
visits at New York, an elderly car- 
man, in his frock, applied for admit- 


He deelared 
he would not go away without speak- 
ing to La Fayette, and at length got 
into the room. 


tanee and was refused. 


Waiting a favorable 
moment, he went up to the General, 
and, opening the breast of his frock, 
asked if he was recognized. The 
General not only recognized him, but 
ealled him by name, saying, heartily, 
“Yes, you assisted me off the field of 
battle when wounded.” 

On page 29 of the “Story,” La 
Fayette’s visit to Mt. Vernon is men- 
tioned. To me, this is the most in- 
teresting incident of his stay among 
us. It took place on November 17th. 

The General and his attendants 
were welcomed to Mt. Vernon by a 
Mr. Lewis, the nephew of Washing- 
ton, and other’ gentlemen of the 
family. Here La Fayette’s son met 
again George Custic, whom he had 
not seen since he shared with him 
Washington’s paternal care. 

At the tomb, Mr. Custie presented 
La Fayette with a ring which he had 
had made for him, bearing the in- 
scription, “Patriae Pater.” This 
ring contained some of Washing- 
ton’s hair, which slightly showed the 
frost of time. 

Mr. Custis then 
General as follows: 

“Last of the Generals of the Army 
of Independence! At this awful and 
impressive moment, when forgetting 


addressed the 


the splendor of a triumph greater 
than the Roman consul ever had, you 
bend with reverence over the remains 
of Washington, the child of Mt. Ver- 
non presents you with this token. 
containing the hair of him whom, 
while living, you loved, and to whose 
honored grave you now pay the manly 
and affecting tribute of a patriot’s 
and a soldier’s tear. 

“The ring has been an emblem cf 
the union of hearts from the earliest 
ages of the world, andthis will unite 
the affeetions of all Americans to the 
person and posterity of La Fayette 
now and hereafter; and when your 
deseendants of a distant day shall be- 
hold this valued relie, it will remind 
them of the heroic virtues of their 
illustrious sire, who received it, not 


in the palaces of princes or amid the 
pomp and vanities of life, but at the 
laurelled grave of Washington.” 

















Arrow Shot Shells 


Are sure fire. Smokeless powder— 
any kind. Waterproof. Accurate. 
Endorsed by sportsmen every- 
where. All dealers sell U. M. CG. 

U. M.C. cartridges are guaranteed, also stan- 


dard arms when U. M. C. cartridges are used 
as specified on labels. 








THE UNION METALLIC 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


ameter: 313 Broadway, New York. r— 


When writing advertisers, please 

















mentivp this paper. 








It takes $20,000 worth of 
postage stamps to mail 


the Maule | 


SEED 


catalogue for 1905. It contains 152 large 
pages, full from cover to cover of illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the best and 
newest things known in horticulture. 
As the original introducer of Prizetaker 
Onion, Nott’s Excelsior Pea, Davis Wax 
Bean, etc., etc., I know what Iam saying 
when I make the statement that never 
before have I offered so many novelties 
in flower and vegetable seeds of real 
merit as this season. No up-to-date gar- 
dener can afford to be without this book, 
which will be sent free to all sending me 
their address on a postal card. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


aio rr 2 ‘ 


(INCORPORATED ) 


BUSINESS—W hen you think of going oft 
to school, write for College Journal and Spe- 
cial Offers of the Leading Business and Shoit- 
hand Schools. Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 
King’s Business College, Raleigh, 
. ©., or Charlotte, N. C. |We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc., by mail} 


FREY’S: 
VERMIFUGE 


$s the same good, old-fash- 
foned medicine that has saved 
the lives of little children for 
the past 60 years. Itis a med- 
icine made to cure. It has 
never been known to fail. If 
yer child is sick get a bot- 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 

r druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


BH. & S. FREY 


Baltimore, Md. 
ax4 a bottle will be mailed you. 


TOBACCO GROWER 


Should send for a free sample copy of 


THE SOUTHERN TOBACCONIST. 


It gives the weekly market reports from all over 
the country. It helps you to grow better paying 
crops by telling what tobacco is in most demand. 
It lets you know when prices are up and down and 
keeps you well posted. Sent for a year—52 is- 
sues—for $1.00. Address 


SOUTHERN TOBACCONIST, 
Dept. P. F. Richmond, Va. 

























































PATENTS: 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 


COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 

My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE pe 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due un t 
issecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 
a ee Book ah 94 to eg ag ty i 

., sent free. Pa’ rocured through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in 


INVENTIVE AGE 


illustrated mon _ terms, 









F f SIRENS 918 F Sr., N. W., 
.U. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALK- 
ING MACHINES. ... . 


For LOWEST PRICES, address 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. RANSIER, State Preside " 
dersonville, N. C. : edueinee 


MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 


A Visit to a South Carolina Cotton Mill. 


I wonder how many of our C. C. C. 
have ever been through a big cotton 
mill? If you haven’t, and you are 
within going distance, plan to do so 
your very first opportunity. 

It has been my privilege to go 
through the Victor Mills of Greers, 
S. C., from where I am writing this 
to you, for it is all so interesting, 
this translating of the beautiful, 
fluffy everlasting snow bolls (I al- 
ways want to call them “snow balls”) 
into yards and yards of soft cloth, 
creamy, white and almost untearable. 

To the uninitiated, the vision of 
old-fashioned ecards, and perhars a 
hand loom seen somewhere in the 
indefinite past, rises as a forerunner 
of what we are going to see. Of 
course on a larger scale, but the pro- 
cesses through which the plant is put 
before it is made into shape for my 
lady’s wearing are so many and va- 
ried that to the novice the trans- 
formation seems almost magical; and 
the whirling, animated spools and 
distaffs are the magacian’s wands 











for transforming. 

But here we go down into the en- 
gine room, where a compound en- 
gine is used. The mills are run by 
electric power, but this is furnished 
b- water and steam; and there is a 
reserve engine in these big engine 
rooms for running the big Apalache 
Mill, two miles away, should that 
mill’s water-power fail or weaken 
from any cause. These engine rooms 
also contain a turbine engine—the 
only one at present in the State. Of 
course it takes immense power to 
run so large a mill, but these big en- 
gines in the big engine rooms at the 
Victor Mills look big enough to sup- 
ply the whole State of South Caro- 
lina with electric power. 

From these mammoth engine rooms 
we go across a small yard to start at 
the very beginning with the cotton 
bales. In the centre of a room is a 
funnel-shaped object, into which the 
outside of the bales are stripped and 
through which the cotton is drawn 
by suction across this yard over into 
the big mill buildine and dropped in 
great fluffy heaps. Thirty-six bales 
are used to a mixing. 

Once over at the big mill, it goes 
on “the cage,” a trough near the 
ceiling, looking something like an 
old-fashioned mill race, cr flume. 
which Mr. King Cotton passes, and 
in the passing loses some of his ter- 
restrial nature, for in this rapid 
transit through space the dirt or 
sand settles and is deposited in de- 
posit boxes also suspended just un- 
derneath the cage or mill race. These 
boxes open from underneath and are 
emptied and cleaned when necessary. 
This is the present arrangement, 
while the new mill has a special dust 
room where the dust is deposited af- 
ter having been drawn thither by 
suction. 








-~ 


Then comes a general breaking up, 


| stretching, pulling, mixing up, and 


straightening out on various different 
machines known as “opener, breaker, 
intermediate picker and finisher.” 
All the time King Cotton is on 
these various racks of torture, all for- 
eign substance is shed, and dust and 
unnecessary particles deposited along 
the way on the floor. He goes on to 
the doubling machine where four 
thicknesses are placed, but comes out 
only one, being stretched on the way. 
Then he goes to the big carding ma- 
chine where all thought of the little 
hand ecards of our grandmother van- 
ish and we give ourselves over to new 
ideas and new methods. Only, the 
grandmother’s way is a sort of “lamp 


to our feet” in understanding these 
intricate methods into which it has 
progressed or evoluted. 

From the carder it comes out long, 
beautiful ropes, so beautiful that 1 
do not know anything to compare it 
to, and is coiled into cans. Six of 
these cans are put to a drawing 
frame machine. Six beautiful, snowy, 
endless ropes are drawn out into one, 
which we are told is for the purpose 
of getting fibre. They are drawn 
three times, then are twisted at an- 
other machine called the “slubber,” 
then into two frames, intermediate 
or fly frame and jack frame, where 
they are stretched out small as 
thread, the big spools on which it is 
wound making twelve hundred revo- 
lutions to the minute. 

But right here I want to speak of 
the cotton when it comes from the 
carder, away back before it began 
to have any semblance of thread. It 
is very beautiful indeed. All you 
who went to St. Louis remember the 
electric candy machines where they 
made, from a spoonful of sugar, a 
quart of such lovely candy that look- 
ed like heaps of fine spun glass. Well, 
that’s just how the cotton looks when 
it comes from these big carding ma- 
chines; beautiful enough to wear on 
your hat; good enough to eat. Those 
of you who did not go to St. Louis, 
or see the electric candy, but have 
seen the cotton just from the carder, 
know just how the electric candy 
looks, for thev look just alike—each 
one like the other. 

But to go back to our jack frame 
where we were watching the ceaseless 
whirl and buzz. From this frame it 
is first drafted and twisted and then 
goes to the spinner when the revolu- 
tions reach ten thousand to the min- 
ute, the threads looking like endless 
cob-webs as they whirl. 

In this room are very bright little 
girls busily engaged, keeping up de- 
tached ends, rolling in creels and 
keeping machinery clean. They earn 
from seventy-five cents to a dollar a 
day. The work is not laborious, and 
while it is all day work, these children 
ean attend school when they desire 
and resume their places when expedi- 
ent. 

Perhaps one of the most interest- 
ing of detail processes is the knot- 
ting or tieing of the threads which 
is done by a little machine worn 
on the left hand of the young lady 
operator, and is such a rapid move- 
ment that it really is, as the super- 
intendent says, “Qicker than light- 
ning.” From “spooler” to “warper,” 
from “warper” to “slasher ;” then in- 
to potato starch; this acts like our 
grandmother’s beeswaxing on _ the 
thread—making it weave smoother 
and better; then from slasher to 
drawing frame—and on till it comes 
from the weaving machines to the in- 
spection room where it is inspected, 
trimmed up and baled for shipment. 

Now, have I made it all clear to 
you—the multitudinous process 
through which King Cotton is put 
to make him acceptable to my lady? 





BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 





To Readers: 11 this directory we give the announcements of reliable breed- 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, sheep, jacks, goats, 
poultry, pet stock, etc.. etc. A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser, stating that 


you have seen his announcemert in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, will bring you any 


further information you may desire. 


To Breeders: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly by 50,000 farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States, and an announcement in these columns 
will put you into touch with those who are ready to buy what you have to offer. We 
make A SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a very reasonable 


rate considering our large circulation. 


Write us at.once for full particulars. 








Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 







A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 


Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
As @ Human Remedy for Rheuma 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Ste., it is invalua ie 
“very bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
ress, charges paid, with full directions for 
ts use. ("Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0, 













SS ak 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters for strictly registered Angus 
Cattle. More than fifty females by some of 
the most noted bulls ever in America. Baron 
Roseboy (57666) heads the herd. Write 

A. L. FRENCH, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm located at: 
FITZGERALD, ROCKINGHAM Co., N.C. 


SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 


Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. 
Co. Cc. Jersey Balls 
and Heifers. None 
better bred, combining the best and most 
noted up-to-date blood in this country. Also 
Poland China Pigs. All at “live and let 


live’’ prices. 
T. P. Braswell, 
Battleboro, N. C. 


J. D. Whitaker, Prop. 


CLAY MOUNT FARM, 


Two miles North of Raleigh, N. C. 
BREEDER PURE BRED 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS anp 
JERSEY CATTLE. 


Won every premium entered for the N, C. 
State Fairs of 1901 1902 and 1908 on hogs. 














DORSET SHEEP—The farmer’s sheep for 
Early Lambs. 

RED POLL CATTLE—The fa mer’s cat- 
tle for Beef and Milk. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES—The fa#rmer’s 
Chick ens for all purposes. 

ares COLLIES—The farmer’s faithful 
friend. 

SPECIAL FOR DECEMBER: Choice fall Ram 
Lambs from imported ewes. A Bull Calf of 
gilt-edge breeding, Majiolini and Rufus 
blood. Extra fine Cockerels at $2.00 now. 
Sable Pups, full white marks, just ready for 
Christmas gifts. H. B. ARBUCKLE. 
Maxwelton, W. Va. 





Oakwood Farm 


Jerseys and BSB8erkshires. 























80 Herd of A. J. C. ©. Jerseys to 
select from. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761. Sui- 
tan of Biltmore, No, 66300. 

Extra fine lot of Berkshire pigs: 
mated for breeding, sired ae lun 
of Biltmore, No. 71459, and Highclese 
Star 8rd, No. 57951, 

Pigs from two to four months old, 
$10 to $25 per pair; single pig $5 to $15. 

All stock shipped guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
NEWTON, N. C. 


















ESSEX AND POLAND CBINAS, 


I have four choice Poland Chinas, two 
sows and one early March (1904) farrow. 
Extra nice, $12; one a few weeks older at $10, 
one male same age $10; 1 extra fine male $8, 
October (1904) farrow, and some choice Essex 
Sows, 3 to 6 months, and over one year old. 

For prices, etc., address, 

L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Thoroughbred White Wyandottes. 


I wish to close out my stock of Thorough- 
bred White Wyandottes, and will sell at 
farmers’ prices. Write me before buying. 

W. T. INGLE, Burlington, N.C. 








7 Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 
Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
ean blood. Try one. Price $5.00. 


H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C. 





The Progressive Farmer has on hand a 
number of cuts of the prominent breeds 
of live stock and poultry which we can 
furnish breeders for use in this Directory 
free of charge. Write at once for our ad- 
vertising rates. 
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Auction Sale 





Thirty Head Registered Short Horn Cattle, 


AT 
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STATESVILLE, N. C, 
ON 


Wednesday, February 15, 1905. 


This shipment of cattle was selected from the leading herds of the famous “Blue 
Grass” State, Kentucky, and will be brought down PLEDGED TO ABSOLUTE SALE. 

The offering will be nearly divided as to male and female, and some of the choice 
animals of the breed will be brought in this consignment. 

For catalogues and other information, address 


FRANK G. HOGAN, 
Keller Building, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Or, DR. TAIT BUTLER, State Veterinarian, 
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RALEIGH, N. C. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. Tuesday. January 31, 1908. 





ROGRESSIVE| samen | eee : - 
Peete | eo Twice the Garden-Half the Work 


FOURDED t PUDDINGS. sooo. seecccccccccsssceseese 1.60 tO § 
886. ° ssssserereceseeree 8,60 tO Wo. Planet Jr. Garden Tools have done this for thousands of gardeners, and they'll do it 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY Long leaf 


MABE, cccsccccs eree sereeteseeosee 
Short to medium leaf................. 6.00 : for you. Write for a copy of our finely-illustrated 1905 Planet Jr. Catalog. It de- 
ee My *cribes the entire Planet Jr. line, including seeders, wheel hoes, hand and walking 
The Agricultural Publishing Com an : cultivators, one and two-horse ema ag ping oy Roar ange aren "7 
ny, e e a hill or seeder, doubie wheel 
D J. Lage. ae oe a No. 25 Combined Drill hoe, cultivator, plow. It sows, ey 
(Organized 1908.) Me Seana lon “ea \ marks, kills weeds, loosens surface, furrows, ridges, etc. PAE 


eee 7. Combined a ‘ e With ite eee 
OFFICE: - 108 Wesr MARTIN Strezt | LONE leat......... . 0 . : - No. 16 Single Wheel Hoe attachment gs 6 


. forms almost numberless duties in plowing, cultivat- Zz, 
Wrappers and selections ee raking, etc., betweén or astride Y “A 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: BRIGHT TOBACCO, Bain. { rows. Strong, light, durable. KD 


Single subscription 1 ear.... e' Smokers—O Coeecccces eeccccces' . 4 postal brings the catalog F 
Bingle subscription; 6 montis..." "gy | Medium ne ido to S. L. ALLEN & CO. ACT Y 
Trial subscrip on, $ sss RRA 80 Fi + eeeececree 12 00 to Box! 108 0, Philadelphia, Pa. een 


DEAD WEEDS—LIVE CROPS 


SUBSORIPTION RULES: ea SCHCO OLE SSEeeeEeeeoeeoEeEES eeccooces 
DISOONTINUANCES.—If @ subscriber wishes 

The YORK IMPROVED WEEDER has square spring steel 
teeth, with round points, narrow in the body and of great ftlexibility—the 


his copy of the r discontinued at expi 

Ta- 

tion of subscript on. notice to t oo Ceeccocecvccvceces 
should be sent us. W that effect | Medium .....cccccccccsccceee hie 

most important essential of a weeder. Do notslash nor bruise the young 

fire plants as flatteethdo. Neverclog, give greaterclearance. The teeth 
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ESaobSintes: 
SSSSSSSSSFSSSSS 


SOC COCO EOS SeSOSEESECCTS 


ithout such notice, to 
the eeeceee SCCOHSER eRe See eeeeeEDe S6EbECee+ee8 
nsib 


pe “4 seco erg ants De aiicisbeie iain cen 
mt of su Wrap 

scription, and all arr2arages 

when paper is ordered stopped. pikes 
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a nn ~ 
TH E MARKET S f ible, angle steel—handles and shafts are ee eer a 
i circular, The Spangler Corn Planters and Grain Drills arethe bes 
ee ae THE SPANGLER MFG. CO., 506 Queen St., York, Pa. 
RALEIGH, January 80, 1905. Shor eeete eeecccee eeccece 
o-. 7@7 8-16 | Long leaf........ z oe 
CHARLOTTE, January 28, 1906. amar eties, 10 FITANY AXLE, insure larg yields of perfect fruit. Spraying is 
WILMINGTON PRODUCE. These figures represent prices paid to wag | | height, any width of tire desired, not an experiment. It isa g success. 
Extra Prime N, Co. bu Tinges........ Peeececceccscece Coeccceseee Peeeeecccrocsseeareres 6@ ff BREAKING DOWN from the ravages of disease and insect pests 
Fan , § Stains eeecee eee eeeeessesoe Seeeseeres Pee eeerereeseseres seeees 5 to 6 NO _BRESING pow Bhp timely use of an Excelsior io rayer. 
RES 4 Z Box 297 Quincy, (lig. 
Ib wr a inoculate Your Land! : 
se 1] 


Primings eeeereeeeeee Seeeeroceeeceseee svn e 
scene Wrappers POSSE SECSES CEC m a HEESEE EEE eeeccoses for all time is the ‘J XGi i S] 0) e 
\ y db e 
WILMINGTON, January 80, 190. | ons: D starcer spoke, Can FIT YOU Excelsior Sprayers are the kind to buy 
Cotton Seed we . because they endure. Send for cate dorsed by leading fruit growers in every 
shoulders 
“ sid 


RALEIGH COTTON. Lugs, common to good............. 
te eee. seeel0,972 Dales M . 
Receipts riod las me ee AY etal Wh I 
curren gata ar coher CHARLOTTE COTTON ANDSEED. Cé 8 s pray i ng oO utfits 
Peanuts, Prime, N. ©., bu., 28 Ib6..........0......90 | Middling ah WAGON perfectly without change, SAVE THE FRUIT 
logue and prices, Free upon request, section. Write for descriptive catalog. 
me CBs ssenrsseoesseerreceesnnes eA ciel — USE— Cow PJ a ae EEE 
Be, per dont % ©@S- || FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON 
ical 


























being square, never break. The frame is made of strong, flex- 
Lugs — to prime 
We make them in all sizes and vari- 
Electric Wheel Co. WILLIAM STAHL, Box 122 K, Quincy, Ill. 
ONG, CTOWD....ccore. 


spring wa ] ' ; 
Torker 188 i : r0- ultu re : . AD acces 
> * ee Fame ae ves labor, 
Tallow , Wanted 1,000 Bushels.Cow Peas. WRN Pecos, horse flesh | 


Sweet potatoes, bu and repairs. | 
Tires neither | 


Beef cattle, lb Send Samples and Prices, ! T swell, shrink 


The Great Vest Delivered Here. . ... nor run off. 
ge a Pocket Fertilizer. TT WHEELS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., January 28, 1905. Straight or Staggered Spokes. 


hickens—spring ‘on FL N y The best repair for your old wagon. 
j S Made to fit any axle. All sizes. 


E 
gge . 20 G0), | 
Ducks - 5 Write for catalogue and testimonials. W,. B. Cc oO oO P E <4 ’ | 04 \ Ss Saten eke Cabiaeenes 


ARENDELL & Cco., Wholesale Grocer, 2s A Ay Seucabeden 
! — 9 s 
ye ine fet 00 RALEIGH, WN. C., WILMINGTON, N. C. ——————— = een 


ne lina. 
Hides—dry salt....... soccese IL Distributing Agents for North Caro 
Hides—green 26 and Me vessecensssnsnccspecies g 
Ki 18 to m 


Oalt skins, 5 to 12 is es When inoculated with Nitro-Culture PRAIRIE STATE 


Calf skins, under 6. ne acre of Alfalfa or Clover is worth @ 
ee Skins, full wWool.............00.. taree acres in Cotton to any farmer. IN clagigagg bina dhe tint degng eo 
Lamb skins a@-Local dealer or agent wanted in snost profitable’ machines made. 


Goat skins : x . Winners of $8 First Prises. Write 
sina stetnnigrtal Ny] f with proof and val. 


gevie informasin fer, beeinners, 
’ rairie State incu or Co, 
BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. Box 41t, Homer City, Pa. 


‘BALTIMORE, MD., Janua 1905. FOR SALE 
= . Fy OS, 2008 SELECTED PEACH TREES 2 are known by what they have 


Flour—winter patents Cheney’s “September Queen,” 2 to 8 feet 

. For half a century the 
Wheat or erie : high, ¥30 per 1,000; $5.00 per 100. feet high . Mave been ‘the standard—haven't. 
Wheat “Southern $1 wells ang 8A opening anl iaiaiaiaians - The Can n i ng Busi ness Fagai — a 

Seresceescece Peeree eeee eee. . . ad ers. 

Corn, Southern white............ covsessenocese 44 =. pone. ‘- ‘Tm proved Elberta,” 2 to 8 feet, Reduce your cotton acreage and increase ——— onto ee 
Oats, No. 2 white POC CC CCCOS Coe ees Cee eeeeeseosesees 87 From 15 to $20 per 1000; 98.00 er 100. your income by canning tomatoes and other nual free to all applicants. 
Rye, No. 2 Any of the above trees at $1.00 a dozen. vegetables. 
Butter, fancy imitation .. All of my stock budded, from the best bear-| Qne acre in Cotton—no profits. One acre D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Butter, fan ing trees. Send for circulars. in. Tomatoes—#200 and up. Write for esti- Detroit, Mich. 
- References: Exchange Bank and First Na-| mates of what can be done. 
tional Bank, Rome, Ga. RANEY CANNER CO,, 


w. T. CHENEY, Rome, Ga. Chapel Hill, N.C. 
























































































































































For Over Twenty Years 


oyster fertilizers 


FARMERS’ BONE, For Cotton. . . ORINOCO, For Tobacco. 


TRADE MARK 





Trade Mark is on Every Bag. None Genuine Without It. 
See that the Trade Mar 


REGISTERED 
Ask you dealer for ROYSTER’S GOODS, and don’t take substitutes. 
| TARBORO, N, C., 


NORFOLK a oe ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY, MACON, GA. 


COLUMBIA, S&S. C. 


For sale everywhere. 





